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LUMMUS Speedex HYDRAULIC PUMP 


It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams, Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 
Engineered for long, trouble- 
free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin +642 
which has all the details. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia Memphis, ‘Tennessee 
@eeeeeeeexsec5uoe#eeee#ee#e#eteeeee880 80 80 @ 





A Continental Combination 


Unexcelled for Ginning 
and Cleaning 


- sectional view shows flow of cotton through CONTI- 
NENTAL 4-X Extractor Feeder, “521” Brush Gin and Lint 
Cleaner combination. 


An exclusive Continental feature of this Cleaner is the 
method of feeding so that the trash laden air coming from 
the Gin Stand with the cotton is separated from the cotton in 
the Condenser and passed out of the system through a separate 
duct and is not directed onto the saw cylinder. Thus there is 
no siphoning of trash-laden air back into the stream of cleaned 
lint. This results in an unexcelled lint cleaning job. 


Bulletins describing in detail each of these Continental units 
are available on request. 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA ° DALLAS ' MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





Climb up high and drop a steel nail on this 
magnetic grate. Or throw a nail as hard as 
you can against it. The nail simply can’t 
get through. 


Obviously, the nail or other steel or iron 
piece will first strike a grid wire or grate 
bar. That will check the momentum. Then 
the object will be caught with a strong 
magnetic grip. 


The Bauer Magnetic Grate is laid on a 
frame in a hopper throat or floor opening 
where flowable bulk materials are dumped 
— grain, nuts, seeds, fruits, coffee, tea, 
spices, sand, clay, lime, chemicals, etc. The 
grate works just as well with liquids. Of 
course, all iron and steel inclusions are 
magnetically trapped; not only large 
pieces, but also little particles. 


Although we’ve been making permanent 
magnetic separators for fifteen years, the 
idea of a magnetic grate didn’t occur to 
us until a customer suggested it. That’s 
what we call “the irony of the magnetic 
grate’! It’s such a natural that we kick 
ourselves for not having thought of it long 
ago. 


Chances are you need a Bauer Magnetic 
Grate—maybe several of them—and some 
of our other magnetic separators, too. 
They’re all illustrated here; more fully 
described in our bulletin No. M-3-A. Ask 
for a copy. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1701 Sheridan Ave. @ Springfield, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES: M. Neumunz & Son, 
Inc., (Export) 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y.; 
A. H. Adams. 144 Pennsylvania Ave., South 
Portland, Me.; J. A. LeVan, P. O. Box 2065, 
Springhill, Ala.; F. F. Landis, Dallas, Ga.; In- 
dustrial Supplies, Inc., P. O. Box 36, Memphis, 
Tenn.; R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Ave., Elmhurst, 
Ill.; C. C. Cantrell, 2541 Greene Ave., Fort 
Worth, Tex.; A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Wash- 
ington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; Kenneth Wy- 
lie, Box 1164, Eugene, Ore. 


Baver iriple-Air-Gap Chute-Type Permanent Magnetic 
Separator. Stops steel balls traveling at much higher 
velocity than sequired in mill Insurance Code tests. 


Baver Single-Air-Gap Chute-Type Separator. Especially 
designed for hammer-mill feed tables and open spouts 
where lower velocities are encountered. 


Bauer Portable Magnetic Separator. For removing tramp 
iron and rust particles from materials on conveyor belts 
and picking tables. 
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~ 50 LBS. NET 
ALL POPULAR 
VARIETIES 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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LIGHTENS HIS LOAD. 
Ginner Ear! Bailey has had 
no problems with this 
UD-24 pulling the 3—80 
gin stand, press, drier fan 
and cleaner for the Light 
Gin Company. 


: 


Years 
Came old (3:80) Stand 


Arkansas Gin Owner has long 
experience with dependable 
International Engines 


D. D. Kennemore of Light, Arkansas, is one 
gin owner who knows a good thing when he 
sees it. For fourteen seasons he’s enjoyed the 
dependable, low-cost ginning power of Inter- 
national diesel engines. 

Ginner Earl Bailey lays it on the line: ‘‘In- 
ternational sure makes life easy for a gin- 
ner. We used a PD-80 for six years and 
then had a UD-18 for five. I figured our 
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3—80 equipment was maybe overloading 
both engines, but they held up fine and 
did great work. 

“Then in 1950 we got a UD-24, and no 
load that we can put on it even begins to 
pull this engine down. Costs? Only about 
25¢ per bale.’’ 

Call in your International Industrial Dis- 
tributor or Power Unit Dealer today and learn 
about the dividends in dependability and cost 
reduction you can get with International 
‘**‘Power that Pays.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


POWER 
THAT PAYS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


| nema 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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The Cover 


IN MOST cotton states, lint and seed 
are the most important crop grown, 
but not so in Oklahoma, where wheat 
is the major crop. In that state there 
are many cotton-wheat farmers like 
Orvel MeManaman of Dill, pictured 
on our cover. The indicated cotton 
acreage for harvest in Oklahoma this 
year is 1,100,000 acres. This compares 
with a wheat harvest in 1950 of close 
to 5 million acres. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Multi-storage availability 
with ESSO HEXANE! 


When you specify ESSO HEXANE 
you get assured, prompt shipment 
directly from Baytown, Texas, or 
Bayonne, New Jersey. Quick delivery 
to your door in tank cars, tank trucks, 
or drums. Esso Hexane is always 
available—when you want it, where 


you want it! 


Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 
versatile, dependable Esso Solvents. FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





PETROLEW M SOLVENTS want further information on the 
specifications and characteristics of 
SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I, Conn., N. Y., N.J., Pa., Esso Hexane — write or call our of- 


Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. fice nearest you. Our technicians 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, N. J.—Phila- will be glad to assist you. 
delphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


S$. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 

















YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 


@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 


@ MODERN HANDLING METHODS —separate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt, efficient delivery to your doorstep is assured 


@ UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 

@ HIGH OIL RECOVERY — results from ‘‘balanced solvency.’ Recovered 
oil has good color and refining properties. 

@ EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — narrow boiling range allows complete 
removal from extracted oil and meal 

@ PuriITY — high purity helps avoid non-recoverable residues. Low 
non-volatile content. 





If you have a solvents problem or 
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—————ARKANSAS———— 


J. A. RIGGS TRACTOR COMPANY 
Little Rock .. . Fort Smith =e GENUINE . 
McGhee . .. West Memphis - a “CATERPILLAR” 


PARTS... 
— ILLINOIS 


When you deal with your ‘Caterpillar’ Dealer you 
can count on genuine replacement parts — the very 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. same parts that have made ‘‘Caterpillar’’ engines 


Salem Marion famous for 20,000, 30,000 and more hours of duty. 
youd No parts can replace ‘‘Caterpillar’”’ for quality! 
ar ——_— 


STRIBLING. BROS. MACHINERY CO. 


Jackson . .. Greenwood 


—MISSOURI- 
JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. Your Headquarters for 


St. Louis .. . Sikeston | kk 59 
Jefferson City CATE RPILLAR \ 


TEXAS 








\ \ 
Diesel Engines 


CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 
Abilene 


R. B. GEORGE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dallas . . . Gladewater 
"Wichita Falls 
TIME-SAVING 
EXPERT 
SERVICE. 


WM. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 
Box 658 Box 1979 
San Antonio Corpus Christi 
Phone Walnut 2-2313 Phone 4-2491 


When minutes mean money — that’s the time ser- 
vice by your ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer pays off! His men 


HOLT EQUIPMENT C0 are factory trained, methods are exact — special, 


precision tools speed up the job—that’s backed by 
Box’567 Box 1548 his guarantee. And service keeps pace with your 
; engine ’round the clock! 
Weslaco Brownsville 


Phone 145 Phone 2-8630 


WEST TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 
Amarillo... . Lubbock 
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iT 
TURNED 
DISASTER 
INTO 
PROFIT 


arg goer ay 


CATERPILLAR 


ry 

Tro steady “Caterpillar” D397 Diesel Engines are helping a 
gin operator forget a tragic blaze. Last year a fire left the Roy 
Flowers Gin Co., Mattson, Miss.. a complete loss. When Mr. 
Flowers rebuilt, he chose “Cat” power plants. 

Now he estimates these dependable Diesels are saving him 
30 to 50 cents a bale. With a production of 7,039 bales, that’s a 
minimum seasonal saving of more than $2,100! 

The two D397 Diesels are providing steady power for a 
Hardwicke-Etter 4-90 gin, a Murray 4-90 outfit, two 70” cleaners, 
two 10’ Burr machines and lint cleaners. 

“Caterpillar” Diesels give you three-way economy. Their 
steady power means good samples, higher prices. Their de- 
pendability means they will be ready for 24-hour, heavy-duty 
operation when you need it. Their use.of low-cost, non-premium 
fuel means a considerable saving in fuel costs. 

Power your gin with “Caterpillar” Diesels. You can’t afford 


to be without them. 


CATERPILLAR, prorta, 1LLINots 


CATERPILLAR 





MORE PROFIT 


woven CARVER LINTERS 


DUAL MOTOR DRIVE 
RIGID + TROUBLE FREE « EFFICIENT 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY CO. OF TEXAS, INC. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Phone or write our nearest office 
MEMPHIS icc &. utter street e ATLANTA roster street ond souTHERN R. R. @ DALLAS 3200 CANTON STREET 
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Costly Labor 
Eats Profits! 


THESE TIME-SAVERS WILL 
CUT LABOR COSTS WAY DOWN 


@ BALDWIN JUMBO LOADER 
Moves Over 3,000 Bushels Per Hour 
Especially designed for those that require loader of large capacity 
Will move over 3,000 bushels of grain, shelled corn, oats, etc. per 
hour, delivering it at upper end — 42’ away and 27’ high. Sturdy 
in construction; simple to operate; easily moved from place to 


place. 24’, 30’, 36’, 42’ Priced from $496.00. 


SEEDBURO BLUE MASTER MIDGET ELEVATOR ® 


Low Cost, Easily Handled 

Rugged, steel constructed flight conveyor that will give you years of 
labor-saving service. Handles ear corn, small grain, and baled hay 
Easily moved on pneumatic tires. Lengths 12’ to 36’. Priced from 
$138.86. 


an | d @ SEEDBURO BLUE MASTER BANTAM ELEVATOR 


Can Be Carried Anywhere 





Lightweight, rustproof aluminum all-purpose elevator for grain, ear corn, oats, 
etc. 16 ft. model weighs a little over 100 lbs. Moves 200 to 600 bushels per hour. 


New type over or under motor mount. Indispensable as a trucking accessory. 12’, 


16’, 20 models. Priced from $144.50, 


Drop us a line. We'll be glad to help you with your 


conveyor problems and recommend the model best SEEDBURO HYTROL CONVEYOR a 
suited to your needs. Send for descriptive literature, 
It’s portable... it folds 

A flip of the switch starts bagged or baled prod- 
ucts up or down. Speeds up loading or unloading 
of trucks. Two men do work of 4 to 6. Stacks higher 
— saves space. Designed for strength without 
weight. Sizes 10’ to 22’ from $541.00. 


739 Converse Building Chicago 6, Hlinois 
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What are the 
Advantages of Buying 
Phillipe 46 Hexane? 


@ SOUND INVESTMENT ® IMPROVED CONTROL 


No light ends to lose—no heavy residue. You Phillips 66 Hexane has controlled uniformity 
buy only active solvent with a typical boiling | to minimize your overall operating problems 
range spread of 5°F. and reduce processing costs. 


@ TOP QUALITY ® ASSURED SUPPLY 


Rigid solvent specifications prevent contam- Phillips, world’s largest hexane producer, 
ination—add no foreign tastes or odors to your maintains a large fleet of solvent tank cars for 
oil or meal. It’s pure, clean, water-white! prompt shipment of your orders. 


{ ) 
Write now for complete information on 
Phillips 66 Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, 


castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil 
extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION © BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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WATER IS THE all-important limiting factor in cotton production in the Irrigated West. If water supplies were limit- 
less, and they certainly are not, the irrigated areas of the Belt could produce an even larger proportion of the cotton crop. 


At Bakersfield-Shafter- 


Fresno, Oct. 22-25 


onterence Aims at Reduced Labor 
Requirements, More Etticiency 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL Cotton Mecha- 
nization Conference scheduled for Oct. 
22-25 at Bakersfield, Shafter and Fres- 
no, Calif., will be the first held in the 


Belt’s second ranking cotton-producing 
state and one of the most significant in 
the series. These annual conferences are 
sponsored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, with the land-grant colleges, USDA, 
vocational agriculture, the farm equip- 
ment industry and allied interests co- 
operating. More than 800 are expected to 
attend this year. 

As has been the case with preceding 
conferences, this one aims at reduced 
labor requirements and more efficiency 
in production. But the approach to these 
goals in California and other high-pro- 
ducing areas of the irrigated West is 
somewhat different than in the older 
dry-land areas. While high acre yields 
seem to be as dependable as the tides in 
our irrigated sections, the high cost of 
production makes it absolutely necessary 
for growers to make the fullest use of 
every practice that reduces labor re- 
quirements and improves production ef- 
ficiency. 


a GOOD SPEAKERS, panels, a tour of the San Joaquin Valley, and 
a ginning demonstration are among the features of the Sixth An- 
nual Cotton Mechanization Conference to be held the third week in 
October. Irrigation, weed control, better harvesting, mechanized 
production costs are among the subjects to be discussed. 


The first two days of the Conference 
will be spent at Bakersfield and the 
Shafter Experiment Station. The third 
day, Oct. 24, will be one of the most im- 
portant phases of the Conference be- 
cause it is to be given over to a tour of 
the cotton-growing area between Ba- 
kersfield and Fresno. There will be fre- 
quent stops along the 100-mile route so 
that delegates can observe actual oper- 
ations common to cotton farming in 
California. 

Actually, the Conference comes to an 
official close with completion of the 
Bakersfield-Fresno tour, but those who 
can do so are invited to visit Yosemite 


National Park on Saturday, Oct. 25, as 
guests of Fresno cotton leaders. 
First Day, Oct. 22—Bakersfield 


J. Earl Coke, director of the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Extension Service, 
Berkeley, will deliver the address of 
welcome. Harold A. Young, North Little 
tock, Ark., will make the response and 
explain the purpose of the Conference. 

Read P. Dunn, Jr., Washington, di- 
rector of the Council’s Foreign Trade 
Division, will address the conference 
delegates on “The World Cotton Situ- 
ation.” 

One of the subjects of most import- 
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ance to irrigated-area growers will be 
discussed by Dr. H. R. Wellman of 
Berkeley, vice-president, agricultural 
sciences, University of California. His 
talk will be on “Management and Costs 
in Irrigation Farming.” 


“The Cotton Mechanization Outlook” 


Dr. H. R. WELLMAN 
Vice - president, Agricultural Sciences, 
University of California, Berkeley. To 
discuss “Management and Costs in Irri- 
gation Farming” at the Conference on 
Oct. 22. 


is to be the subject of a talk by Wm. J. 
Fisher, vice-president of The Olive: 
Corporation and chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Farm Equipment 
Institute. 

There will be two panel discussions on 
the afternoon of the first day. The first 


Dr. ROY L. LOVVORN 
Head agronomist, Division of Weed In- 
vestigations, BPISAE-USDA, Beltsville, 
Md. Will be leader of the Weed Control 
Panel on Oct. 22. 


of these, on irrigation, will be led by M. 
R. Huberty, head of the division of irri- 
gation and soils, California Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Angeles. Irri- 
gation panel members will be: Kyle 


Los 
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J. EARL COKE 
Director of the California Extension 
Service, Berkeley. Will make the wel- 
coming address at the Conference open- 
ing at Bakersfield on Oct. 22. 


Engler, head, agricultural engineering 
department, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville; Robert V. Thurmond, as- 
sociate county agricultural agent, irri- 
gation, Lubbock, Texas; Charles H. Sor- 
ter, sales manager, Peerless Pump Co., 
Fresno, Calif.; Harold C. Schwalen, 
head, agricultural engineering depart- 
ment, University of Arizona, Tucson; 
and W. P. Law, Jr., associate agricul- 
tural engineer, South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Clemson. 

Studies of cotton irrigation in the 
Southeast, Midsouth and Southwest are 
to be described by the panel members 
representing those areas. Of particular 
interest to the conference will be analy- 
ses of results obtained through irriga- 
tion in those sections this year, a season 
when cotton farmers were especially 
hard hit by lack of rain. Some interest- 
ing possibilities in increasing cotton 


J. ROGER DEAS 
Manager, Public Information Service, 
Pacific Division, American Can Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Will be the banquet 
speaker on the evening of Oct. 22. 
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production have been noted where irri- 
gation has been tried in those sections 
which normally are regarded as_ the 
“rain belt.” 

The second panel discussion will have 
weed control as the subject. Panel lead- 
er will be Dr. Roy L. Lovvorn, head agro- 


Wm. J. FISHER 
Vice-president, The Oliver Corporation, 
Chicago. His subject at the Conference, 
Oct. 22, is “The Cotton Mechanization 
Outlook.” 


nomist, division of weed investigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md. Panel members will be: E. Bu- 
ford Williamson, agricultural engineer, 
Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss.; J. R. Tavernetti, agri- 
cultural engineer, California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Davis; H. P. 


Dr. JOHN H. BENSON 
This Five Points, Calit., farmer will dis- 
cuss “Costs of Mechanized Cotton Pro- 
duction in California” on Oct. 23. 


Smith, 
cultural 
College, 
Talley, 


professor, department 
engineering, 
College Station; Dr. 
chief agriculturist, 

(Continued on 


of agri- 
Texas A. M. 


Paul J. 
chemical 
Page 56) 
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why figure FIRE as anOVERHEAD °? 


137 fires in only 129 gins! That's the report of the Arkansas Missouri 
Cotton Ginners Association for 1951. Many ginners—you may be 
among them—figure fire as a regular overhead expense. 

You can cut that expense down to practically nothing by installing a 
Kidde Carbon Dioxide Fire Extinguishing System. Just a twist of the 
wrist when fire breaks out and carbon dioxide immediately rushes out 
of the storage cylinders. It races through pipes to the Multijet nozzles 
where it is discharged into the roll box, separators, overhead cleaners, 
all your most vulnerable spots. Instantly, the fire is smothered. 


Down time is held to minutes, cotton damage to practically nothing. 
There’s no residue to ruin machinery. No mess to clean up. Nothing 
to do but get right back to work. Write today for full information. 


Cialale 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1027 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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Progress of 


COTTON MECHANIZATION IN 


ARIZONA 


RIZONA cotton production is expect- 

ed to reach a new high in 1952, over 
a million-bale crop from 670,000 acres. 
Until 1948, the average annual produc- 
tion was less than 300,000 bales. In 1948, 
there were 274,000 acres of cotton, 373,- 
000 in 1949, 231,000 in 1950 and then in- 
creased to 535,000 acres in 1951. 

This rapid increase in production was 
only possible with modern power farm- 
ing and high cotton prices for an incen- 
tive. Mechanical pickers and natural 
gas power plants for pumping irrigation 
water were possibly the most important 
factors influencing this development. 
Before the construction of a 26-inch 
natural gas transmission pipe line across 
the state in 1948, farmers depended 
largely on electricity and large, cumber- 
some Diesel engines to pump much of 
the needed irrigation water. It is not 
uncommon to see a 300-horsepower na- 
tural gas engine installation to pump 
water from wells. Before these natural 
gas engines were installed, much of the 
water was pumped with electric power. 
At times the supply of electricity was 
so critical that many pumps operated 
only three days a week. With natural 
gas power installation, pumping is 
around the clock except to service the 
engines every now and then. 

The mechanical cotton pickers are the 
farmer’s answer to the labor shortages 


16 


Third tx a Series 


for hand harvesting. The first 10 me- 
chanical pickers operated in Arizona in 
1947, when there were 225,000 acres of 
cotton. The number of machines has in- 
creased rapidly since then, to 35 in 1948, 
80 in 1949, 140 in 1950, harvesting near- 
ly 10 percent of the 430,000-bale crop, 
and 900 machines operated in 1951 to 
harvest approximately 30 percent of the 
crop according to estimates of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. It is 
estimated that 1500 machines will 
available to help harvest the 1952 mil- 
lion-bale crop. Of the 1500 machines, it 
is estimated that 1300 are owned by far- 
mers and custom operators in Arizona. 
These 1500 mechanical pickers will be 
capable of harvesting approximately 35 
percent of this year’s crop. 

It is not unusual to find farmers har- 
vesting all their cotton with machines. 
Usually cotton picking gets into full 
swing during October and continues 
through January. To obtain quality 
cotton, early picking is desirable. Some 
farmers pick in undefoliated cotton, but 


By EMMETT R. HOLEKAMP 


Assistant Agricultural Engineer 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Arizona 
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many defoliate to harvest the cotton, 
even though defoliation is poor in in- 
stances and not too reliable. Defoliants 
are generally applied by airplane. On 
large farms, defoliants are applied at 
spaced intervals to provide enough har- 
vesting for a week, thus defoliation has 
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Fast, Easy Eectien— 


for Greater Labor Savings! 


Another Butler 
Bolted Steel Grain Tank 
Profit Feature ay 











ast, easy erection is a big reason why 

| a operators swing to Butler Bolted 

Steel Grain Tanks—why these operators are realizing big 

sTUhi(-am Kola) 4 savings in erection costs! Butler Tanks are formed and 
Design ia-Yohitla=t punched for exact fit to assure faster, easier erection. 





Mean Savings 


M4 ; instead of weeks! 
and Profits for You! wasn of ntmanionnn 


saved when you install Butler 
: Grain Tanks! And, that’s not 
WEATHERTIGHT... for great- : ,t all. For the first cost of Butler 
er grain protection. eat . Tanks is low. And there's 

practically no maintenance 


necessary through long years 


LOW INITIAL COST. . . for = uf ryan 
: ea Of service. 
savings from the start. 


LOW UPKEEP... for savings 
every day. 

STRUCTURALLY STRONG... 
for longer life and for a bet- 
ter long-term investment. 


FIRE-SAFE ... for lower in- 
surance rates. 


EASILY FUMIGATED... to 
prevent costly grade losses. 








In Many Sizes 
To Meet Your Needs 





For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7391 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Missouri 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING Dept. 91A, Richmond, California 
COMPANY [} Contact me immediately to discuss my storage plans. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. Please send me your 8-page Bolted Steel Grain Tank Catalog. 


Galesburg, Illinois Name 
Richmond, California Firm 
Birmingham, Alabama Address 
Minneapolis, Minnesota City___ 
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THE MOLDBOARD PLOW is used in Arizona for deep soil breaking. Note the at- 
tached blades to scrape the top layer of soil into the furrow for weed control. 


not been so early to allow second growth 
before picking, nor are large areas un- 
necessarily defoliated with a_ possible 
yield reduction. 

Ginners were quick to realize the 
needs of farmers to maintain the quality 
of good cotton harvested by machines. 
To provide the facilities, nearly all the 
60 gins were remodeled during 1951. 
Drying equipment was installed to re- 
move leaf moisture and the moisture 
added by mechanical harvesters. Addi- 
tional cleaners and after-cleaners were 
installed to maintain top quality so vital 
with rising production costs. In addi- 
tion to the modernization program, 15 
new modern gins were erected in 1951 
and another 13 were scheduled for erec- 
tion in 1952 to handle the increased cot- 
ton acreage. 

With the rapid strides being made in 
mechanized harvesting of cotton, Ari- 
zona farmers are approaching a stage of 
complete mechanization in all phases of 
cotton production. Not only is the far- 
mer mechanizing his cotton production, 
but he is also always looking for new 
irrigation practices to conserve his ever 
precious water supply and to make prop- 
er use of it. To conserve water, several 
hundred miles of concrete-lined irriga- 
tion ditches have been installed to reduce 
seepage To further conserve wa- 
ter and aid in applying water, farmers 
have undertaken extensive and expen- 
sive grading programs to obtain proper 
and uniform gradients for irrigation. 
Carryalls move many cubic yards of 
per acre to grade the fields. In ad- 
dition to grading and ditch lining, pumps 
and pipe lines are being installed to re- 
turn tail water from the low point in 
fields to the irrigation ditch. 

Proper seedbed preparation is con- 
sidered essential by all farmers. For 
this, the farmers use a variety of power 
equipment. Quick work is made of stalk 
disposal using either the two-row power 
stalk cutter or the rolling stalk cutter. 
Many times a ten-foot disk harrow is 
towed with the stalk cutters for addi- 
tional stalk cutting. 

Large plows are 
as much as 20 inches deep. 


losses. 


soil 


used to turn the soil 
Both over- 
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sized moldboard and disk plows pulled 
by large crawler tractors are used to 
plow 10 to 12 acres per ten-hour day. 
If the farmer isn’t plowing 20 inches 
deep, he may use a chisel to break the 
soil to this depth. This deep soil break- 
ing is considered essential every other 
year to secure good water and _ root 
penetration necessary for high yields. 
Many large moldboard plows are equip- 
ped with special blades to serape the 
top layer of soil into the deep furrow to 
bury weed seeds well below the germina- 
tion range. 

Farmers are always irrigation minded 
in their operations. For better control of 
water, land planes are employed to 
plane off the high ridges left by plows 
and to fill low spots. This leaves the 
and smooth and well mulched, ready 
for furrowing. Four-row middle breakers 
bed the land for the first irrigation be- 
fore planting. After the irrigation, the 
beds are mulched with disk and smooth- 
ing harrows, covering two to four rows 
in one operation. 

Certified acid delinted seed treated 
~ diseases is planted almost exclusively 
by farmers. Four-row planters, planting 
on 40-inch rows are very popular. Ac- 
curate planting of 10 to 15 pounds of 
acid delinted seed is accomplished by 
using corn plates in the planter boxes. 
This practice is becoming more popular 
since stands obtained at these rates re- 
quired little or no thinning. If higher 
seeding rates are used, four-row me- 
chanical choppers thin the stands. Many 
hoe hands are also employed for thin- 
ning and early weeding. 

Weed contro] in cotton is a constant 
battle. Here the farmer’s chief weapon 
is the four-row cultivator equipped with 
high speed sweeps and hiller disks, culti- 
vating 30 to 40 acres in a day. ‘As al- 
ways, the farmer is forever irrigation 
conscious, using and arranging the tools 
suitable to control weeds and to open 
and maintain furrows between the rows 
for irrigation, His second weapon in this 
never-ending battle with weeds is the 
hoe hands, employed to control pigweed, 
Johnson grass, morning glories, bind- 
weed and grasses left in the cotton row. 
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In the next few years farmers will begin 
to use high clearance tractors to continue 
the battle of weeds beyond normal lay- 
by time. Soon flame cultivation may be- 
come popular to aid in this never-ending 
battle, and further mechanize the oper- 
ations. 

Another unending battle is the con- 
trol of insects. Most of the insecticides 
are applied by airplane. The large flat 
fields are adapted to this method and 
applications by plane are possible while 
fields are being irrigated. Something 
new was added in insect control this 
year. New high clearance rigs spraying 
eight to 10 rows at a time covering 20 
acres an hour are being employed. 

To balance the ever-increasing costs 
of cotton production the farmer concen- 
trates on good quality and high yields. 
Plant breeders have given the farmer a 
good quality, high yielding cotton that 
is more marketable than the previous 
varieties. With the desirable product, 
the farmer follows a well planned ferti- 
lization program for high yields. Much 
fertilizer is ‘side-dressed at uniform 
rates with four-row distributors. Other 
farmers use the ever-popular anhydrous 
ammonia that is applied with irrigation 
water. 


Lint Leads as California 


Again First in Income 


With cotton continuing to rank as 
the most important cash crop, California 
in 1951 again exceeded all other states 
in total farm income, figures released 
by California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service show. 

Cotton and cottonseed brought the 
state a total of $307,241,000 last year, 
18.7 percent of the state’s crop income. 
Lint and seed income for other recent 
years was $260,564,000 in 1950, $241,- 
561,000 in 1949, $136,341,000 in 1948, 
$137,374,000 in 1947 and $70,504,000 in 
1946. 

California continued as the nation’s 
first ranking state in farm cash income 
with a total revenue from crops and live- 
stock of $2,711,253,000 in 1951, the sixth 
successive year in which farm revenue 
exceeded two billion dollars. 

Major sources of farm income includ- 
ed citrus fruits, bringing $132,477,000 
last year, commercial vegetable crops 
valued at $359,273,000, and cattle and 
calves which brought $426,313,000. 





Weed Control Meeting 
Dec. 4-5 at Memphis 


The National Cotton Council 
will sponsor the second annual 
conference to study use of herbi- 
cides to control weeds and grass 
in cotton at the Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Dec. 4-5. Attendance 
will be limited to representatives 
of public and private agencies en- 
gaged in weed control work. 

The meeting will be a working- 
discussion conference, in which all 
phases of herbicidal weed control 
in cotton — including use of pre- 
and post-emergence chemicals and 
final weed control operations—will 
be covered. Delegates will analyze 
the weed contro] situation, and 
map research and_ educational 
plans for the future 
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You get 
controlled 

quality with 
Amsco solvents... | 


There's a pipe for every storage tank, a pipe 
for every solvent. That is just one of the pains- 
taking steps Amsco takes to keep your extrac- 
tion solvent pure and free of contamination. 





But Amsco solvents give you more than 
quality. They give you better results, greater 
economy, and you get prompt service and de- 
livery wherever you are. You get these and 
other advantages because for 25 years Amsco 
has been developing, producing and improv- 
ing solvents to meet individual requirements. 


Here are a few of the other features of 
Amsco extraction solvents: 





@ Amsco’s high, fast rate of extraction 

@ Low solvent losses—due to close dis- 
tillation, high initial boiling point of 
150° F. minimum, low dry point of 
158° F. maximum 

@ Freedom from objectionable residue 
and odor 

@ Amsco’s “Service that goes beyond 
the sale” 





We would like to tell you more 
about our products and services, 
how they fit your particular re- 
quirements. Mailthecoupon today! 


SERVICE IN 48 STATES f : American Mineral Spirits Company, Dept ©G-102 


Export inquiries invited 230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


’ 
AM FH j CAN M i 4 ERAT. Please send information on the complete line of Amsco petroleum-base 
solvents to: 


SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA + BOSTON » BUFFALO + CARTERET, N. J. © CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
CORPUS CHRISTI + DETROIT » FORT WAYNE + GRAND RAPIDS + HOUSTON Street Address 
INDIANAPOLIS + KEARNY, N. J. + MILWAUKEE » NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA WE tases rene 
PROVIDENCE » SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS + TOLEDO " aitaties sent on reavest) 


Company 
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DUSTING COTTON on the J. L. McNair Farms near Laurinburg, N. C., in Scotland County. This farm carries on a complete 
protective schedule of dusting in its cotton-growing program, and almost always makes an excellent yield. 


HE TRANSITION from animal to 

mechanical power is now a reality in 
North Carolina cotton production. Ad- 
vancements in design and adaptations 
have broadened the usefulness of trac- 
tors and tractor equipment to where 
they are now a necessary component of 
modern farming. 

Farmers generally recognize the im- 
portance of good seed bed preparation 
and with the modern tractor and equip- 
ment the task has been greatly simpli- 
fied. Cotton land in most instances is 
flat broken, disced and dragged before 
planting. This method of preparation 
affords a weed free seed bed, and a most 
desirable condition for high speed trac- 
tor planting. 

In certain areas of the Piedmont far- 
mers have recognized the benefit of per- 
iodic subsoiling to conserve moisture 
and reduce erosion. 

The modern tractor planter has made 
it possible for farmers to plant thei 
acreage rapidly and consequently unde) 
more favorable conditions. By the use 
of a full complement of sweep or shovels 
in conjunction with the planter, both the 
drill and middles are swept clean and 
the seed deposited on a firm seed bed. 
Through the use of better seed and 
modern methods of uniform planting, 
securing a stand of cotton is no longer 
the problem it was in former years. Side 
placement of fertilizers has long been a 
recommended practice in the culture of 
cotton, but general adaptation of the 
practice has been retarded both from 
lack of adequate equipment and failure 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Fourth na Series 


of farmers to recognize fertilizer in- 
juries resulting from conventional prac- 
tices. 

As farmers expand their uses of the 
farm tractor, realization that tractor 
farming is precision farming is more 
and more evident. More care is exercised 
in crop residue disposal, land prepara- 
tion, and planting, thereby simplifying 
and speeding up the subsequent culti- 
vating operations. 

One of the most difficult periods in 
the production of a cotton crop occurs 
in the earlier stages of growth when 
young cotton may be quickly choked out 
by weeds and grass. Timeliness of oper- 
ation is most important at this stage. 
Rotary hoe attachments are being used 
rather extensively to combat the growth 
of grass in the early stages of growth, 
and a few farmers have successfully 
used pre-emerge chemical sprays. Pre- 
emerge treatments, however. are ex- 
pensive and largely dependent on wea- 
ther conditions for their success; conse- 
quently farmers are reluctant toward 
the use of chemicals on cotton until more 


By J. C. FERGUSON 


Agricultural Engineering Specialist 
North Carolina Agricultural 
Extension Service, Raleigh 
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assurance of success can be demon- 
strated. 

The rotary hoe has proven to be one 
of the best high speed cultivating tools 
for young cotton, but like other mechani- 
cal equipment depends largely on ad- 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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BE SURE ALL SEED IS 
TREATED PROPERLY WITH 


ERISAE 


Even with the best cotton seed, even with the newest varie- 
ties, many cotton growers have suffered poor germination, 
poor stands, disappointing yields. These troubles result 
from seed rot, damping off, angular leaf spot and anthrac- 
nose. USE TREATED GRAIN AND GRASS SEED, TOO 


Proper treatment pays two ways. Trouble can start if seed “Ceresan” seed treatment for grain controls 
isn’t treated, or if treating is not done carefully. When good seed rot, seedling blights, many kinds of smut on 
seed is properly treated with ‘“‘Ceresan”’ seed disinfectant, wheat, oats, barley and rye. Helps produce better 
growers get good disease control and good stands. stands and better yields of clean grain 


Growers get better yields . . . up to 40%, better, even in un- “Arasan” seed treatment for grass and leg- 
favorable seasons, as long as seed is properly treated with umes controls seed rot and seedling blight, helps 
“‘Ceresan.”’ these tiny seeds to get a strong start. Improves 
ae ‘ stands and vigor resulting in better yields and 
Your benefits come at ginning time when the larger crop pasture crops. ? 

from treated seed comes in, and in repeat business from 
satisfied customers. It pays to make sure your operators 
apply the right amount of ‘‘Ceresan.” 


For full details on effective seed treating, write to Du Pont, 
Semesan Section, Wilmington, Delaware. MECHANICALLY DELINTED COTTONSEED 

29% “Ceresan” 6 oz. 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan” M 100 Ibs 


® ACID-DELINTED COTTONSEED 
29% “Ceresan” . 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan” M . 100 Ibs. 
Seed Disinfectant and Protectant FUZZY COTTONSEED 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFK 2% “Ceresan” ./ 100 Ibs. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY “Ceresan” M . 100 Ibs. 














RECOMMENDED TREATMENTS 
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As Viewed from 


The “PRESS” Box 





© Cotton's Machine Age 


AMPLE EVIDENCF that cotton is 
coming of age in a Machine Age is fur- 
nished by articles in this issue that you 
will find timely and interesting. Details 
of the program for the forthcoming sixth 
annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization 
Conference, Oct. 22-25 in California, are 
given in the story starting on Page 13. 
Progress of cotton mechanization in two 
widely separated states, Arizona and 
North Carolina, is the subject of the 
third and fourth articles of our series 
on this important subject. The articles 
start on Pages 16 and 20. And, elsewhere 
in this issue you’ll see pictures of Allis- 
Chalmers’ new one-row cotton picker 
designed to help the smaller producer 
harvest his crop mechanically. 


© Tax Reminding Truck 


MOTORISTS on the highway who pass, 
as we did recently, one of the trucks 
belonging to the Knaus Company receive 
a forceful reminder that taxes not only 
are always with us, but also that they’re 
mighty high. A red sign on this vehicle 
stated that taxes paid on the truck last 
year amounted to a total of $2,756.11. 


® Prize for King Cotton 

A TROPHY will be awarded Oct. 19 for 
the best impersonation of King Cotton 
in the King Cotton Parade which will be 
the closing attraction of the Kings Coun- 
ty Fair, Hanford, Calif. The King Cot- 
ton impersonation may be comic, histori- 
cal, fantastic or realistic. More than $500 
in prizes will be awarded for the best 
floats in the three classifications in the 
parade, which is expected to have 150 
entries. The Hanford Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, 


° ° ° ope 
© Aid Midsouth Gin Exhibit 
MEMPHIS Park Commission, which 
operates the Midsouth Fair Grounds, 
has shown much interest in making more 
space available for the 1953 Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit, scheduled Mar. 23- 
25. A plan is being considered for pro- 
viding flooring and heat for the cattle 
arena which is behind the Shelby Coun- 
ty Building to provide exhibit space. 
Following the successful initial show held 
last year, it is expected that exhibits 
will be greatly expanded next spring, 
especially if additional space is avail- 
able. Information regarding the exhibits 
may be obtained from W. Kemper Bru- 
ton, Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president, Arkansas- Missouri Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. 


© Helicopter Spraying 

SPRAYING EQUIPMENT ideally suited 
for use on a helicopter has recently been 
developed, USDA reports. It can produce 
sprays ranging from relatively coarse 
droplets to a finely atomized spray that 
is almost a mist. Entomologists believe 
that helicopters fitted with the new 
sprayer can aid in control of forest in- 
sects, many of which live in the bark 
making it necessary to apply heavy dos- 
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ages and obtain thorough coverage for 
their control. The spray, developed by 
USDA entomologists and Connecticut 
Experiment Station, has been used to 
put on herbicides for weed control, to 
apply hormone sprays to orchards, on 
various insects in cranberry bogs, and 
in the control of mosquitoes, gypsy 
moths, and other pests. 


© Students Get High Yield 


AVERAGE YIELDS are expected to be 
750 pounds of lint per acre this season 
on the student cotton plots at the Fresno 
State College agricultural school in Cali- 
fornia. Three students have each plant- 
ed five acres of cotton and will receive 
60 percent of the profits. Financing was 
provided by the Fresno State College 
Foundation, a non-profit organization 
formed by farmers and_ businessmen. 
Petter irrigation and fertilization are 
credited with the higher yield this year, 
which compares with average yields of 
500 to 600 pounds on student projects in 
previous seasons. 


© Even Drouths Bigger 


TEXAS, naturally, always claims to have 
the biggest of everything—even the cur- 
rent drouth. And West Texans usually 
manage to go the rest of the sovereign 
state a shade beter when it comes to 
lack of moisture. The latest report from 
West Texas is that they’re having to use 
paper clips to attach postage stamps be- 
cause of the shortage of licking moisture. 


© Hog Disease Spreading 
CONTINUED SPREAD of vesicular 
exanthema, a highly contagious hog dis- 
ease somewhat similar to the dreaded 
foot and mouth disease of cattle, is a 
serious threat to the nation’s swine in- 
dustry. The large Fort Worth, Texas, 
livestock market on Oct. 6 became the 
latest central stockyards to report the 
presence of the disease. While highly 
contagious among swine, the disease is 
not transmitted to cattle, sheep or hu- 
man beings. 


® More Steaks, Fewer Hams 


BEEF STEAKS are going to be more 
plentiful this year, at possibly lower 
prices during the coming months, lamb 
and mutton production will be almost as 
large as last year, and there will be 
about 9 percent less pork, according to 
predictions of USDA. Beef production is 
well ahead of last year and continuing 
to rise, and a large share of the increased 
production is the kind of cattle that ends 
up as prime and choice cuts in the meat 
market. The Department says the num- 
ber of corn-fed cattle this winter may be 
the largest on record. 


Flaxseed Production Gains 
World flaxseed production is forecast 


at 132,700,000 bushels for 1952, says 
USDA, 9 percent more than the small 
1951 crop. Sharp expansion in Argentina 
and a smaller increase in Canada account 
for most of the total increase. 
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e Figures Show Gain in 


Farm Mechanization 


HOW MECHANIZATION of all types 
of farm work has steadly increased 
through the years is revealed by some 
preliminary estimates recently released 
by USDA on the basis of reports from 
crop reporters, the Bureau of Census 
and other sources. 

American farmers are estimated to 
have had 4,170,000 tractors at the be- 
ginning of this year, and they had ap- 
proximately the same number of auto- 
mobiles — 4,350,000. In addition, how- 
ever, there were 2,410,000 motor trucks 
on farms. In comparison, five years 
ago, in 1947, there were only 2,735,000 
tractors, and 1,700,000 trucks, although 
the number of automobiles was the same 
as at present. 

Other principal machines used on 
farms, today, compared with the num- 
ber in 1947 include 887,000 grain com- 
bines against 465,000 five years ago, 
and 588,000 field corn pickers compared 
with 236,000. It is estimated that 686,- 
000 farms have milking machines com- 
pared with 525,000 in 1947. 

Figures for the number of some of 
these machines in 1910 suggest the con- 
trast between today’s farming and that 
four decades ago. The Department esti- 
mates that there were 1,000 tractors on 
farms in 1910, 50,000 automobiles, and 
1,000 grain combines. At that time, 12,- 
000 farms had milking machines. 


Fertilizer Accounts for 
35 Percent of Crops 


Louisiana farmers grow about 35 per- 
cent more because they use fertilizer 
than they would be able to produce with- 
out fertilizer, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity officials estimate. 

They also believe that total farm pro- 
duction ~ the state could be increased 
another 35 percent if farmers used, on 
the average, twice as much fertilizer as 
they now use. 


HAROLD A. YOUNG 
President, National Cotton Council, North 
Little Rock, Ark. Young will make the 
response to the address of welcome at 
the Sixth Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference on Oct. 22 and explain its 
purpose. 
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IF YOU ARE CONSIDERING SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD FOR YOU!! 
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BORDEN MANUFACTURING 


INDOOR OR OUTDOOR INSTALLATIONS 
FRENCH SOLVENT EXTRATION PLANTS ARE 


PREFERRED BECAUSE OF... 


@ HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS... 


Golden dust free meal, best quality oil. 





@ STEADINESS OF OPERATION ... 


Freedom from mechanical difficulties assures greater 
capacity per day, every day. 





@ EFFICIENCY OF OPERATION ... 


Highest oil yields, lowest solvent loss, lowest main- 
tenance. 


@ SAFETY OF OPERATION ... 


French equipment is designed, engineered and equipped 
with accessory instruments for maximum safety in op- 


eration. There has never been an explosion in a French 
basket type solvent extraction plant. 
BUCKEYE COTTON OIL COMPANY 
NEW MADRID, MISSOURI 
An Outdoor Type Solvent Extraction Plant 


Write for catalog No. 08-10A illustrating French continuous 
solvent extraction systems and equipment. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO JU. S. A. 
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At Chickasha Station, Oct. 14 





Oklahoma Field 


Day Presents 


Ginning Research Results 


ge PRACTICAL INFORMATION for ginners, crushers and growers 
of the Southwest developed by special research station is of wide 
interest to industry. Oklahoma A. & M. College president discusses 
today’s responsibilities of agriculture in featured talk. 


KLAHOMA’S third annual Cotton 

Field Day, Tuesday, Oct. 14, is pre- 
senting information on practices in cot- 
ton production, harvesting and ginning 
that apply directly to Southwestern cot- 
ton, making the meeting at the Okla- 
homa Cotton Research Station near 
Chickasha an event of special interest 
to producers, ginners and cottonseed 
crushers throughout the Southwest. 

The $125,000 research gin which was 
set up at the Chickasha station through 
the cooperation of ginners, crushers, gin 
machinery manufacturers and others in 
the cotton industry is one of the major 
points of interest for the field day. 

Marion Lucas, Chickasha, president, 
Oklahoma Cotton Research Foundation, 
which aided Oklahoma A. & M. College 
in building and equipping the research 
gin, recently pointed out that the station 
is beginning to build up a backlog of in- 
formation on ginning that applies di- 
rectly to Southwestern cotton. 

A discussion of the various tests which 


have been made during the past three 
years at the gin, presented by James A. 
Luscombe, in charge of ginning research, 
is a special feature of the field day. 

J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma crushers’ and gin- 
ners’ associations, has emphasized the 
importance of the field day to members 
of these two organizations. 

The 305 acre station, located on 
Washita River bottomland, is a special 
branch of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and leaders in the 
state’s cotton industry have worked ac- 
tively with research officials in planning 
and developing a program of work de- 
signed to be of maximum value in solv- 
ing the problems of cotton in the region. 

The research gin is the starting point 
for field day tours starting at 9:30 
a. m. Tuesday morning. The gin is open 
for inspection throughout the day, and 
there also will be displays of cotton pro- 
duction machinery, publications, cotton 


classing and information on expense and 
income analysis of cotton farms. 

The program arranged by A. & M. 
officials includes: 

9:30 a. m.—noon: field trips to see 
results of tests in cotton disease and in- 
sect control, leading varieties for Okla- 
homa, experimental varieties, tests of 
seven defoliants, and planting and weed 
control methods for cotton to be har- 
vested with machines. 

Noon: barbecue served by Clay Potts, 
A. & M. chef. 

1:00 p. m.: address, “Agriculture’s 
Responsibilities Today,” by Dr. O. S. 
Willham, Oklahoma A. & M. president. 

1:30 p. m.: Demonstrations of ex- 
perimental planting equipment, and cot- 
ton strippers including experimental ma- 
chines equipped with brush and rubber 
rolls, and commercial strippers. 

3:00 p. m.: Research gin in operation, 
with discussion by Luscombe. Comple- 
tion of field trips for groups not finish- 
ing the morning tour. Discussion by 
A. & M. economists, of farm manage- 
ment in hand and mechanized cotton 
production; grade, price, and value of 
machine-stripped and hand-snapped cot- 
ton; and price and outlook for the 1952- 
53 crop. 


New Tester Will Aid in 
Choosing Cotton Fiber 


A new instrument for measuring both 
tensile strength and elongation of small 
tufts of cotton fibers has been developed 
by the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

Measurements made by the machine 
will aid in choosing cotton fibers for 
fabrics that will stand hard wear better. 
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CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


FOR CLEANER COTTON 
WITHOUT WASTE INSTALL 
CEN -TENNIAL IMPROVED 
GOVERNMENT TYPE CEN- 
TRIFUGAL LINT CLEANERS. 


May be easily installed behind 
any make or type of gin. 


Either submerged or elevated 
lint flue may be used. 


Lint cleaners are completely en- 
closed eliminating the contin- 
uous use of an extra man for 
operation. 


Three stand installation pictured 
at left. 


Write for Bulletin 51-L 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Pink Bollworm Spreads 


26 More Counties 
In Infested Area 


mw PINK MENACE moves east- 
ward as infestation found in East 
Texas counties adjoining Arkan- 
sas and one parish in Louisiana. 





The finding of pink bollworms during 
early October in 25 additional East Texas 
counties and one Louisiana parish by in- 
spectors of the USDA’s Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine repre- 
sents a major expansion of this cotton 
pest and brings the infested area to the 
Arkansas state border. 

No pink bollworms had been found in 
Arkansas to Oct. 2, but the Bureau has 
two machines operating in the south- 
western part of the state in the search 
for evidence of the insect. Two machines 
also are working in northwestern Loui- 
siana, where the pink bollworm has been 
found in De Soto parish. 

The 25 additional Texas counties now 
infested leave only the non-cotton area 
of the Panhandle and a fringe of coun- 
ties along the Oklahoma and Louisiana 
borders as the only important areas of 
the state in which pink bollworms have 
not been found. 

New counties in which infestations 
were found to Oct. 2 included Collin, 
Titus, Morris, Cass, Camp, Upshur, 
Smith, Van Zandt, Kaufman, Henderson, 
Anderson, Cherokee, Rusk, Nacogdoches, 
Shelby, Madison, Houston, Angelina, Jas- 
per, Trinity, Walker, Montgomery, San 
Jacinto, and Rockwall. 

Mississippi has started an extensive 
search for the pink bollworm, the State 
Plant Board has announced. Two gin 
trash machines borrowed from the BEPQ 
are being used to check more than 500 
gins in the Delta. To Oct. 7 no pink boll- 
worms had been reprted in Mississippi. 

Washington County gins in the mid- 
Delta already have been visited and cot- 
ton trash examined. Delta inspections 
will continue at Greenwood, Cleveland, 
Clarksdale, and in north Delta Counties. 
A second gin trash machine is being 
used in tests starting at Port Gibson and 
moving north to Vicksburg, Yazoo City, 
Rolling Fork, and Belzoni. 

In addition to the precautionary search 
for pink bollworms, the Plant Board set 
up regulations in 1951 on the movement 
of cotton picking machines between Mis- 
sissippi and areas infested with the cot- 
ton pest. Such machines entering the 
state must be free of all parts of the cot- 
ton plant and fumigated with methy! 
bromide in order that no live pink boll- 
worm will be brought into Mississippi. 
All vehicles bringing Mexican workers 
into Mississippi to pick cotton are 
checked for used cotton sacks, cotton 
mattresses and other equipment that 
might contain live pink bollworms. 


es e. 

Repaying Disaster Loans 

Farmers have repaid more than half 
of the $81,142,000 they borrowed in the 
last three years to continue production 
following losses from drouth, flood or 
other natural disaster. Repayments 
amount to about 90 percent of the por- 
tion of loans that has come due. 
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Estimate Foreign Demand 
At 4,700,000 Bales 


Foreign demand for American cotton 
will result in exports of 4,700,000 bales 
this season, according to estimates by 
the Mutual Security Agency after an ex- 
tensive survey of foreign spinners’ re- 


quirements. MSA added that foreign 
countries would like to use as many as 
5,000,000 bales from this country if this 
amount is available for export. 

The MSA survey, which has continued 
over a period of several months, took 
into account stocks abroad, potential 
demand for all types of cotton, and the 
desire of mills for American cottons to 
use with foreign growths. 

It was found, for instance, that Bel- 
gium, which used 72 percent of Ameri- 


can cotton last season, this year plans to 
use only 45 percent, that Switzerland is 
changing from 60 to 35; Germany from 
50 to 39. 

The figure of 4,700,000 bales was 
reached after considering that later in 
the season when demand had firmed for 
American prices Egypt and Brazil prob- 
ably would cut their prices relatively 
in order to attract buyers. The survey 
also took into consideration that spin- 
ners wanted American cottons to main- 
tain the appearance and quality of 
their yarns and below a certain point 
they would not reduce the percentages of 
cottons used. 


e Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, has a new $3,500,000 library 
building. 
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Keep YOUR gin busy by building 
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ing out the best sample of ginned 
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charge—and 
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¢° Progress of the Crop °® 





MISSISSIPPI gets the biggest in- 
crease—200,000 bales—in the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s Oct. 1 cotton crop re- 
port (see Page 42 for complete, 
state-by-state details), followed by 
Arkansas and Texas with 100,000 
bales each, Alabama with 85,000, 
and South Carolina with a 45,000- 
bale increase. Total net gain for the 
Belt is 524,000 bales, with only 
four states dropping under the 
Sept. 1 estimate. They are Mis- 
souri, 25,000 bales down ; Oklahoma 
with a 15,000-bale drop; and Ari- 
zona and North Carolina, down 
10,000 bales each. Indicated lint 
yield per harvested acre is 280.2 
pounds, compared with 270.0 
pounds indicated on Sept. 1. 

(As this is written, light to heavy 
rains are reported in most areas of the 
Midsouth and Southeast.) 

Harvesting of the crop in ALABAMA 
(Oct. 1 estimate 85,000 bales above Sept. 
1 estimate) is rapidly nearing completion 
in the south and central part of the 
state, is one-half to three-quarters com- 
pleted in the north, and one-third to one- 
half in the late mountain areas. 

There were reports of labor shortages 
in some areas of ARIZONA (10,000 bales 
below Sept. 1 estimate) but weather was 
excellent and harvesting was in full swing 
in all areas. Gins were running 24 hours 
a day in many localities. There was some 
poisoning for bollworms in the Yuma 
Valley. Mechanical pickers have been 
moving into the state, helping to alle- 
viate the hand-labor shortage. 

Recent rains interferred te as 
with cotton harvest in ARKANSAS 
(100,000 bales above Sept. 1 selinania) 
but picking made good progress and is 
half finished in many sections. Yield is 
described as fairly good. Staple is short, 
but quality good. 

In CALIFORNIA (estimate same as 
Sept. 1) extremely hot weather was said 
to be unfavorable to cotton in the Im- 
perial Valley. In Kern County, in the 
San Joaquin Valley, reports say the first 
picking is yielding about three-quarters 
of a bale to the ac ‘re. On the whole the 
cotton crop in the San Joaquin is coming 
up to early expectations. There has been 
a shortage of labor, but mechanical pick- 
ers are taking up much of the slack. 

Picking is active in GEORGIA (esti- 
mate same as Sept. 1) and is nearing 
completion in all areas. Staple is fairly 
good, but yields are off about 35 percent. 

In LOUISIANA (35,000 bales above 
Sept. 1 estimate) cotton harvest is near- 
ing completion in all areas, with the dry 
northeastern section making better yields 
than were expected. 

Picking is about completed in the south 
of MISSISSIPPI (200,000 bales above 
Sept. 1 estimate) and 60 percent com- 
pleted in the hill section and the Delta. 
Yields are better than expected even in 
the driest areas. 

A recent survey indicated a shortage 
of pickers in MISSOURI (25,000 bales 
below Sept. 1 estimate) Extension offi- 
cials estimating that about 4,000 were 
needed in the nine cotton-producing coun- 
ties in the state. 
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Reports from NEW MEXICO (esti- 
mate same as Sept. 1) say yields are very 
good and the state is still expecting the 
best crop in its history. Picking is ad- 
vancing rapidly. 

In NORTH CAROLINA (10,000 bales 
below Sept. 1 estimate) the cotton har- 
vest was about 30 to 45 percent com- 
pleted. The crop in the eastern part of 
the state is somewhat better than in the 
Piedmont, and weather damage to locks 
and bolls is said to be greater this sea- 
son than usual. The boll weevil and the 
bollworm destroyed much of the top crop 
set after the summer drouth was broken. 

Light to moderate showers fell in some 
extreme eastern counties of OKLAHOMA 
(15,000 bales below Sept. 1 estimate), 
but other sections were rainless. About 
one-third of the cotton crop has been 
harvested. 

Dry weather favored cotton harvest in 
SOUTH CAROLINA (45,000 bales above 
Sept. 1 estimate). Picking is nearing 
completion in the extreme south and is 
about half finished along the northern 
border from Oconee to Lancaster coun- 
ties. Labor shortages were reported from 
some areas. 

TENNESSEE (15,000 bales above 
Sept. 1 estimate), had favorable weather 
for harvesting, but many fields had not 
been picked due to a shortage of labor. 
Yields are described as being fair to 
good. 

In TEXAS (100,000 bales above Sept. 
1 estimate), cotton harvest gained mo- 
mentum in the northern High Plains and 
made good progress elsewhere, with pick- 
ing almost completed in the south cen- 
tral and coastal areas. K. N. Clapp, vet- 
eran Lubbock cotton man, on Oct. 4 fore- 
cast production of 1,460,000 bales for 20 
West Texas counties. Lubbock County 
leads with a forecast of 200,000 bales, 
followed by Hale with 190,000, Lamb 
with 180,000, Hockley with 150,000, Floyd 
with 145,000, and Swisher with 125,000. 
All others in the 20-county area range 
from 95,000 bales downward. Clapp thinks 
the irrigated land will produce 1,115,000 
bales, dry-land 345,000. Labor has been 
short, but late reports say migrants are 
entering the area in good numbers. If 
Clapp’s forecast is correct, a 1,460,000- 
bale crop will be the second largest in 
the area’s history. Record was 1,620,000 
bales in 1949. 


French Consumption of 
Cotton About Same 


France consumed 1,202,000 bales of 
cotton during the 1951-52 season, about 
the same as the 1,205,000 bales used the 
previous season, USDA reports. Total 
imports were 1,206,000, 183,000 bales 
more than in 1950-51. 

Imports have declined during recent 
months and ‘inventories at the end of 
the past season (July 31, 1952) amount- 
ed to 265,000 bales, somewhat below the 
313,000 bales held at the beginning of 
the 1951-52 season 

Representatives of the trade are mild- 
ly optimistic in regard to a possible im- 
provement in the French textile situa- 
tion. A moderate increase in the demand 
for cotton is expected during the fall 
and winter, 
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George Hemphill Dies 
Of Heart Attack 


George F. Hemphill, prominent 
ginner, cottonseed delinter, and 
farmer of Kennett, Mo., died of a 
heart attack Tuesday night, Oct. 7 
Funeral services were held at Ken- 
nett on Oct. 10, with burial in that 
city. The former president of the 
Arkansas - Missouri Ginners Asso- 
ciation suffered an attack on Sept. 
27 and another Oct. 4. Hemphill 
was a director of the National Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association at the 
time of his death. 

Born in Elsberry, Mo., in 1892, 
Hemphill went to Dunklin County 
in 1922 and has been prominent in 
business and civic affairs since that 
time. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Irene Baldwin Hemphill, and 
one daughter, Mary Jo Hemphill. 











Cotton May Need Potash 
After Alfalfa, Sericea 


Cotton has not been grown satisfac- 
torily after alfalfa and sericea in some 
locations in Alabama, reports Alabama 
Experiment Station, and tests show that 
the primary cause of poor cotton after 
these crops is potassium deficiency. 

At the Tennessee Valley substation, 
after three years of cotton following 
alfalfa, a potash deficiency still showed 
where the fertiliger used was 600 pounds 
of 6-8-8 per acre annually, but where 
6-8-20 was used for three years at the 
600-pound rate, growth was normal. At 
Tuskegee where less than 120 pounds of 
actual potash was used on cotton follow- 
ing sericea, plants showed a potash de- 
ficiency, and at Auburn where the rate 
of potash to alfalfa had been less than 
240 pounds of actual potash annually, 
cotton which followed showed a potash 
decifiency with a 500-pound application 
per acre of 4-10-7. 


READ P. DUNN, Jr. 
Director, Foreign Trade Division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Washington, D. C. 
Dunn will address the Sixth Annual Cot- 
ton Mechanization Conference on Oct. 22. 
His subject will be “The World Cotton 
Situation.” 
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> a. We Speed Up Unloading 
oy Pa Ad! ‘it 
(aa with a BOARDMAN 





We’re always in a rush to get cotton 
unloaded and into the gin . . . and 
believe me, our BOARDMAN Super- 
blast Unloading Fan does the job in 


record time. 


Notice the perforated, cone-shaped 


screen that revolves with the blast wheel. 
It catches the cotton as it comes in, and 


lets the air go through. 


There are two main purposes for the 
E 

perforated cone. First, it increases the 

free opening area, so more air gets 


through quicker. 





Second, it gives a sloping surface so the 


cotton an slide over quick and easy. 


The cotton is thrown off the screen and 





picked up again by the air blast at 


the outlet. 


The blades never strike the cotton. That 
eliminates roping of the cotton, crack- 
ing of seed and fire hazards, and speeds 


up the whole unloading job. 


Take it from me — the BOARDMAN 
Superblast Unloading Fan will do a fast, 


economical job for YOU. See it today! 











SUPERBLAST CONVEYING FANS 


STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES & COVERS 

PORTA-LOADERS BOARDMAN 

PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS THE of 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


1403 S$. W. TEM SF. PH. MElrose 8-5435 
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e Texas Group Studies 
Water Problems 


STATE REPRESENTATIVE Max C. 
Smith, San Marcos, and W. O, Forten- 
berry, New Deal, are two Texas ginning 
leaders serving on committees of a state 
group formed Sept. 30 at Austin to 
study problems related to the state’s 
water supply. Smith is a member of the 
anti-pollution committee, and Forten- 
berry is on the committee on water poli- 
cy relating to the federal government. 

Texas’ growth and prosperity depend 
largely on how well it solves the water 
problem, J. B. Thomas, Fort Worth, 
general chairman, told the meeting, 
called by Governor Allan Shivers. Gov- 
ernor Shivers predicted that water some 
day will be piped across the state as oil 
and gas now are. 

Despite scarcity of water over much 
of Texas, its rivers annually carry away 


STEEL SEED HOUSES 
by 
AUSTIN BROTHERS 


for safer storage... 


A steel storage house by AUSTIN 
BROTHERS is your best assurance 
for top condition in your seed. 
Designed for economy by our Engineers; expertly fabricated by our 
experienced steel workers — there is an industrial building by 
AUSTIN BROTHERS to meet every requirement. Consult with us on 


your next building job 


AUSTIN BROS. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1815 COOMBS STREET 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


54,000,000 acre feet of water, equiva- 
lent to a four inch rain over the whole 
state, A. P. Rollins, State Water Board 
member, pointed out. 

Other speakers emphasized the need 
for the state to solve its water problems 
without help from Washington, with 
local communities taking the leadership. 


Trade CCC Wheat for 
Ammonium Sulphate 

A contract between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and a New York 
export-import firm calls for the ex- 
change of about 27,000 metric tons of 
CCC-owned wheat for approximately 
42,500 tons of ammonium sulfate, of 
Western European origin, reports 
USDA. The export-import firm must 
export the wheat and deliver the am- 
monium sulfate to Formosa where it will 
meet needs under the assistance pro- 
gram of the Mutual Security Agency. 


Seed- 
house 
at the 
CEN-TEX 
Co-op 
Oil Mill 
Thorndale, 
Texas 


HULL HOUSES 

MILL BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
REINFORCING STEEL 








STEEL CO. 


PLANTS 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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e High School Boy Runs 


Entire Cotton Farm 


GEORGE BRAGA, Fresno County, 
Calif., is one of the nation’s youngest 
cotton farmers. At 16, the high school 
senior is currently in the midst of his 
second full season of operating his fam- 
ily’s 70 acre cotton farm. He has had 
the full responsibility of the farm since 
an operation forced his father into a 
year long convalescence. 

When the surgery was done just when 
the hand labor of cotton chopping was 
most necessary, George was hurriedly 
selected to take over the task of hand- 
ling the work on the farm. 

He became tractor driver, straw boss, 
hiring agent and paymaster, all rolled 
into one. Then when the harvest season 
arrived he took the controls of his 
father’s picking machine and brought in 
the crop he had sweated and worried 
over. 

The junior grade cotton farmer also 
has added to the family’s mechanical in- 
ventory in a substantial fashion with a 
six bale cotton trailer which he built 
himself. He did it cheaply too, getting 
by with $190 worth of materials on a 
resulting vehicle carrier which would 
cost somewhere around $500 readymade. 


Peanut Millings Continue 
At Low Level, Supply Up 


USDA reports farmers’ stock peanuts 
milled during the September 1951- Aug- 
ust 1952 season totaled 1,321,000,000 
pounds, 23 percent less than the 1,706,- 
000,000 pounds milled during the same 
period 1950-51 and also less than any 
comparable period since the 1941-42 sea- 
son. Cleaned and shelled peanuts milled 
amounted to 1,114,000,000 pounds, one- 
third less than last season while crush- 
ings of 207,000,000 pounds were almost 
four times as great as the 53,000,000 
pounds crushed during 1950-51. 

The supply of peanuts in commercial 
positions on Aug. 31, 1952 was 328,000,- 
000 pounds, farmers’ stock equivalent or 
about one-third more than holdings of 
245,000,000 pounds on this date last 
year. Holdings of farmers’ stock peanuts 
reported at 193,000,000 pounds are three 
times as large as the 65,000,000 pounds 
on hand Aug. 31, 1951. Stocks of shelled 
and cleaned peanuts are 23 and 42 per- 
cent respectively, less than holdings on 
Aug. 31, 1951. 

Disappearance of shelled peanuts, in- 
cluding oil stock for crushing, totaled 
759,000,000 pounds during the 1951-52 
season, 28 percent less than disappear- 
ance of 1,054,000,000 pounds in the 1950- 
51 season. 


Soybean Receipts Decline 


e 
But Quality Improved 

USDA reports inspected receipts of 
soybeans decreased seasonally in Aug- 
ust 1952, totaling 1,856 cars compared 
with 3,174 in July and 1,895 in August 
1951. Inspected receipts for October 
through August were 114,052 cars this 
season compared with 119,395 cars in- 
spected for the same months of last sea- 
son. 

The quality of the soybeans marketed 
in August was slightly better than in 
July but was about the same quality as 
a year ago. In August 1952, 75 percent 
graded No. 2 or better compared with 
72 percent in July and 75 percent for the 
same month last year. 
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Men who depend 
on power...know 
they can depend 


® 


¢ = CUMMING 


er 


Every CUMMINS DIESEL 
is built not once but twice 


Textile men have learned to count on Cummins Diesels for dependable 
power day in, day out. 

What's behind this consistent reliability? One good reason is the fact 
that every Cummins Diesel is actually built twice. After initial assembly, 
and run-in testing, every engine is disassembled, inspected ; then reassembled 
and tested again. 

This extra care—together with Cummins’ economy-proved fuel system 
and efficient parts and service organization— makes lightweight, high-speed 
(50-500 h.p.) Cummins Diesels a wise first choice for men who depend on 
power. Whatever your power needs, your Cummins dealer is the man to see. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation, Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. « Cable: cuMDIEX 


leadere in lightweight. high-speed diesel power! 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH POINT, Cummins Diesel Sales & Service, Inc.: North Main Street Extension, High Point, North Carolina, Telephone 3702 and 6982. Branch: 1102 Hutchinson Avenue, P. O. 
Box 2083, Charlotte, North Carolina. Authorized Sales & Service: Morehead City Yacht Basin, Morehead City, North Carolina .. . ATLANTA, Cummins Diesel of Georgia, Inc.: 
1207 Howell Mill Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia, Telephone Elgin 5728 and 5729. Authorized Sales & Service: A. & M. Garage, Savannah, Georgia; Georgia Supply Company, 
Savannah, Georgia . . . BIRMINGHAM, Cummins Diesel Sales, Inc.: 609 North 9th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama, Telephone 54-3327 . . . MEMPHIS, Cummins Diesel 
Sales Corporation: 812 North Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee, Telephone 8-3156. Branch 1525 Cherry Street, N.E., Knoxville, Tennessee . . . FORT WORTH, Cummins Soles & 
Service, Inc.: Mid-Continent Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas, Telephone FO-8785 and FA-4485. Branches; 30] China Street, Abilene, Texas; 6220 Navigatibn Boulevard, Houston, 
Texos; Box 3672, 114 South Texas Street, Odessa, Texas; Box 367, Pharr, Texas; 411 North Scott, Wichita Falls, Texas; 1209 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas; 1700 Shrewsbury Road, 
lew Orleans, Lovisiona; 1308 North Market Street, Shreveport, Lovisiana; 1407 North Broadway, Wichita, Kansas; 1350 Exchange Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 1304 


hiltower Building, Tulso, Oklahoma, (4-18-52) 
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eno Washington Burean 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
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the Lead — Washington 
political analysts now give Ike Eisen- 
hower the edge over Gov. Adlai Steven- 
son. But, still remembering the Dewey 
fiasco, they are not as a rule predicting 
a Republican victory in November. 

The consensus of observers, including 
newsmen who have traveled with both 
campaign parties, is that Eisenhower has 
forged into the lead since the middle of 
September. Most of them think the Nixon 
incident helped rather than hurt Ejisen- 
hower. 

Farm 


e Ike Now in 


organization leaders, especially 
in the Midwestern and Great Plains 
states, say that Eisenhower is stronger 
with farmers than Dewey was at the 
height of his campaign, before Truman 
and Brannan pulled the rug out from 
under him on the grain storage issue. 

Republican hopes are running high that 
Eise nhower can break into the “solid 
South,” possibly with victories in Texas, 
South Carolina and Virginia. Some also 
mention Louisiana as a state in which 
they have a fighting chance. Newspaper 
polis show Eisenhower leading in such 
key states as Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Wis- 
consin and Ohio, states Truman carried 
in 1948 by a very close margin. 

Observers here rather generally agree 
that Ike, the supposedly political am- 
ateur, has out-maneuvered Adlai by being 
able to dictate the main issues .. . cor- 
ruption in Washington and concentration 
of power in Federal agencies. 

Strictly farm issues this year are ex- 
pected to play only a minor role, unless 
Democrats are able to spring something 
new. Eisenhower took the wind out of 
Stevenson’s sails by okaying the present 
farm program; even went it one better 
by advocating 100 percent of parity “in 
the market place.” 

Secretary Brannan has been itching for 
the go-ahead signal from Stevenson to 
take the stump, as he did in 1948, to 
lambast the farm voting record of Re- 
publicans in Congress. Stevenson, if he 
figures he is losing, probably will turn 
Brannan loose for a_ series of farm 
speeches late this month. 


e Washington All Polities—Washington 
is all politics, and will be for the next 
three weeks. Normal government activ- 
ity has virtually ground to a halt. Every- 
thing that can be is being put off until 
after the election. 

The biggest government in the world, 
as election day approaches, is as nervous 
as a man on trial for murder and wait- 
ing for the jury to come in with the 
verdict. The trial that began in late July 
has been especially nerve-wracking and 
the verdict, whatever it is, will be re- 
ceived with a sense of relief. 

Washington is painfully aware that it 
stands accused of being a “mess.’’ What 
little political defense there has been has 
been offered by President Truman. At 
that, there are some who think that Tru- 
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man is more a co-defendant than a dis- 
interested party in the proceedings. Both 
Stevenson and Eisenhower have been 
critical of the Washington “mess.” 

Things get sort of mixed up in a pol- 
itical campaign year, and this is no ex- 
ception. It was a Democratic Congress 
that put Washington on trial, accused 
of a long list of “crimes” that included 
sale of official influence for cash, deep 
freezes and mink coats; corruption in 
high places; connivance with gamblers 
and crooks; five percenters, and bungling 
that caused huge losses to taxpayers. 

Most government workers think they 
have been blackened unjustly because of 
the misdeeds of a few. What hurts most 
is that they see no chance of vindication, 
whichever candidate wins. They look for 
a house-cleaning under either Stevenson 
or Eisenhower. 

In the sprawling government offices, 
officials and clerks alike go about their 
daily routine from a force of habit and 
a sense of duty. They do not especially 
dread the verdict that is to be made on 
Nov. 4, but they will be glad when it is 
over. 


e Farm Prices Slump—In the Agricul- 
ture Department there are other things 
to think about, problems which must be 
met whichever candidate wins. Chief of 
those is the downward drift in farm 
prices against rising production costs. 
Almost every report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics emphasizes that 
trend. 

The latest BAE price report shows the 
average of farm commodity prices down 
two percent in a month, more than 10 
percent in a little over a year. Hog and 
cattle prices were down an average of 
six percent from mid-August to mid- 
September, and by more than 15 percent 
in the past year. 

The experts are not kidding themselves 
on where that will lead if it continues. 
What stumps them is how to halt, or 
reverse the trend. Many of the econ- 
omists we’ve talked with think prices 
will continue to wobble along through 
most of 1958, then possibly slip sharply 
late in the year and skid more seriously 
in 1954. 

In support of that view they argue 
that the big buildup for defense, huge 
outlays for plant expansion and _ stock- 
piling of raw materials, will be pretty 
well completed by late 1953. Defense 
spending, if there still is no sign of early 
war, will level off and start downward. 
Manufacturers, finding it impossible to 
lower wages, will begin to curtail em- 
ployment to avoid losses. That is the 
way they see the outlook. 


e Debt Rise Disturbing — Those who 
want to take a pessimistic view of the 
farm outlook can find other reasons for 
doing so. Farm debt, for instance, is in- 
creasing at a rate ‘that disturbs many 
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Department officials and farm leaders. 

Farmer borrowing for production pur- 
poses, exclusive of land, increased by an 
amazing 21 percent last year and still is 
going up at the most rapid rate since 
1920. By the end of this year it will 
amount to more than $7 billion. There 
is only one conclusion to be drawn from 
that, credit people say: Farm income has 
not been large enough to meet both in- 
creased takes and higher production ex- 
penses. 

Government studies indicate that many 
farmers are mortgaging their farms to 
obtain operating funds, or to pay off 
short-term production loans. There have 
been very few sales of farms in the past 
year, yet real estate mortgage debt in- 
creased by eight percent. 

Farm land prices are another sign that 
the boom is beginning to wear thin, and 
frazzle around the edges. That boom 
carried farm land prices up 25 percent in 
the two years after outbreak of the war 
in Korea. Now it has ground to a halt. 

Land prices in the South from March 
to July showed only minor changes. Geor- 
gia prices increased three percent and 
Louisiana by two percent. One percent 
increases were reported for Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, South Carolina and 
Florida. Alabama, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee prices were unchanged. 


Cotton-Peanut Rotation 
Suggested in Alabama 


Alabama oil mills that crush cotton- 
seed and peanuts will find it of value to 
call farmers’ attention to the crop ro- 
tation suggestions of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station for growing these two 
crops. 

The station recommends growing cot- 
ton and legumes during the first year 
of the rotation, corn the second year, 
and peanuts in the third year. The 
recommended fertilization for cotton is 
500 pounds of 4-10-7 per acre at plant- 
ing and sidedressing of 200 pounds 14-0- 
14 at the second cultivation; for corn 
300 pounds per acre of 4-10-7 at planting 
and sidedressing of 48 to 64 pounds of 
nitrogen; and for peanuts, 300 pounds 
of 0-12-20. 


CLAUDE L. WELCH 
Director, Production and Marketing Divi- 
sion, National Cotton Council, Memphis. 
Will summarize the Sixth Annual Cotton 
Mechanization Conference on Oct. 23. 
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@ Cottonseed Products 
Tendered to USDA 


TENDERS of 89 cars of crude cotton- 
seed oil for immediate delivery, 8,067 
tons of meal and about 5,226 bales of 
second cut linters from 10 oil mills had 
been received to Oct. 3 by the southwest 
commodity office, USDA-PMA, Dallas. 
C. H. Moseley, area commodity director, 
said the mills immediately repurchased 
the meal at ceiling prices. 

Moseley said the oil is being refined 
at San Antonio and Denison, Texas. He 
added that a refining contract under the 
1952 cottonseed price program has been 
worked out and is being released invit- 
ing refiners to bid on refining of oil 
scheduled for forward delivery. 

Negotiated contracts will be entered 
into by refiners and the commodity of- 
fice when additional refining capacity 
is required on tenders for immediate de- 
livery, he continued. 

According to present estimates, re- 
fining facilities, tank cars and storage 
should be adequate to accomodate de- 
liveries to the Dallas office by Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico oil mills. Re- 
finers wanting notification of CCC of- 
fers to sell crude oi] tendered for im- 
mediate delivery and to purchase refined 
oil will be notified by collect telegram 
if they will advise the Dallas commodity 
office, Moseley explained. Preference 
will be given refiners who offer storage 
space at satisfactory rates and who are 
located at strategic points to protect 
transit privileges from origin. Oil tend- 
ered for forward delivery will be listed 
and released by mail to all persons or 
firms on the Dallas commodity office 
mailing list. 

Moseley listed the following names of 
tendering mills and number of cars of 
crude oil delivered: Raymondville Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Raymondville, Texas, 35; 
Southland Cotton Oil Co., Richmond, 
Texas, 12; at Corsicana, 10; at Paris, 
seven; and at Temple, six; Western 
Cc mason * Co., at Abilene, Texas, and Las 
Cruces, N .M., five each; and Taft Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Taft, Texas, and Pecos Valley 
ney Oil Mill, at Roswell and Loving 
N , three each. 


Value of Deep Plowing for 
Cotton to be Shown 


Deep plowing made the difference be- 
tween fair crops of cotton and grain sor- 
ghums and no crop at all this year at 
the Oklahoma Sandy Land Research Sta- 
tion near Mangum, and the results will 
be shown to visitors at a field day Oct. 
16. 

The field day is to start at the station 
headquarters five miles southeast of 
Mangum at 10:45 a.m. The program will 
include discussion and inspection of Ok- 
lahoma cotton varieties, purposes and 
work of the station, and a visit to the 
fields where deep plowing and ordinary 
plowing was done. The 32-man South- 
west Soil Improvement committee, which 
is advisory to the station, will meet dur- 
ing the late afternoon. 

Deep plowing is one of the newer 
wrinkles in management for the sandy 
soil areas of western Oklahoma. The land 
is plowed 15, 20, or even 36 inches deep. 
That requires a special plow. The plow 
turns up clay from the subsoil. This clay 
is mixed with the sand to make a new, 
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heavier surface soil. The soil is worked 
down to make a good seedbed, and crops 
are planted. 

The new surface soil, since it is heavier 
than sand, resists the wind. Young plants 
are not blown out of the soil, and they 
develop a good root system and continue 
to grow. That’s what happened on the 
deep plowed land at the research station. 


1951-52 Brazilian Cotton 
Exports Show Drop 


Exports of cotton from Brazil in 1951- 
52 totaled 338,000 bales, less than half of 
the 1950-51 exports, according to USDA. 
Shipments to all of the major recipients 
of Brazilian cotton were considerably 
reduced in 1951-52, due to the short crop 





For the 


BEST 
BUY... 


Two Pound 
Standard 
Bagging 


in North Brazil and to the high support 
prices maintained by the government 
sine the new crop in South Brazil began 
to move early in 1952. Substantial quan- 
tities of the 1951-52 crop have been 
purchased by the government under its 
support program. 

Present indications point to a slight 
reduction in the 1952-53 cotton acreage 
in South Brazil beause of an expected 
shift to acreage planted in cereals. An- 
other limiting factor is the possible 
shortage of labor, which delayed the 
picking of last season’s crop to a consid- 
erable extent in some areas. However, 
the acreage actually planted will depend 
to a large extent upon the policy taken 
by the government with respect to price 
supports for the 1952-53 crop, USDA 
says. 
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You can make 1953 
the BEST cotton year 


you have ever had... 
with 

STONEVILLE’S 

COTTONSEED 


Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company com- 
bines modern scientific research with 30 
years of practical experience in growing 
and developing superior cottons. Our goal 
has simply been to develop and to breed the 
best cottons possible... for the grower, the 
ginner, the buyer and the mill operator. 

The eight accepted characteristics of a 
superior cotton are (1) high yield, (2) ease 
of picking, (3) consistent field perform- 
ance, (4) uniform staple length, (5) good 
lint percentage, (6) excellent mill perform- 


ance, (7) high tensile strength, and 
(8) high grade seed. 

Stoneville breeders have combined 
these eight characteristics into the proper 
balance to give you superior all-around cot- 
tons. When you buy Stoneville’s Delfos or 
Stoneville seed, you are getting the finest 
cottons money can buy .. . direct from 
the breeder. 

Yes, 1953, or any year, can be your 
best cotton year if you plant proven 
Stoneville seed. 


ORIGINATORS 


AND 


BREEDERS 





COTTONS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN NEW 
IMPROVED STRAINS FOR 1953 


STONEVILLE 2-B ('53) 


The perfect balanced cotton. Exceptionally high yields and good gin turn- 
out. Big, easy-to-pick bolls. Uniform staple length — high tensile strength 
— excellent mill performance. Adaptable to almost any soil. 


STONEVILLE 3202 ('53) 


Extra high gin turnout. Extremely light foliage. Very early maturity. 
Especially adapted to areas of heavy rainfall or short growing seasons. 


DELFOS 9169 ('53) 


Record yields per acre. Especially adapted to alluvial soils. Big, easy-to-pick 
bolls. Highly adapted to mechanization. Extra high money value per acre. 


Folders Available Poe cee aw Se a ae 


TO GIVE YOU ALL THE FACTS j STONEVILLE PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY, INC. 


Stoneville, Mississippi 


Please send me: 
) Folder on Stoneville 2-B (’53) 
) Folder on Stoneville 3202 (’53) 
| Folder on Delfos 9169 (’53) 
Overall folder on Stoneville cottons 


Write today for your copies of these 
folders which give you complete facts 
about Stoneville cottons. Use coupon at 4 
right and simply check the ones you want. 


Name 


Address 
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Ginner Is Cornerstone 
In Industry Program 


@ PRESIDENT of National Cotton Council emphasizes essen- 
tial role of ginner in activities to maintain present markets 


and increase consumption. 





OOPERATION of ginners is the 

cornerstone on which the National 
Cotton Council’s financial structure is 
built, Harold A. Young, president, said 
in a recent tribute to the cotton ginning 
industry. The Council leader, who is a 
ginner and cotton grower, announced 
that more gins have pledged support this 
season than last year, while the cam- 
paign is still underway. 

“The ginner acts as a collecting agen- 
cy for the producer,” Young said. “He 
also keeps the farmer informed of pro- 
gress that is being made in the Council’s 
broad gauge programs to improve cotton 
quality through research, to increase 
sales through promotion, to raise profits 
through greater efficiency and to earn 
greater goodwill through public rela- 
tions. In carrying out their responsibili- 
ties, ginners have spearheaded cotton’s 
successful drive for bigger markets.” 

Young declared that, as a_ cotton 
grower himself, he considers the 10 cents 
which he pays on each bale of cotton he 
grows just as important an investment 
as the money he spends for fertilizer 
and insecticides. 

“As a matter of fact, I would hesitate 
to grow any cotton at all on my farm if 
I didn’t know a concentrated effort was 
being made to protect the cotton market 
from rayon, nylon, paper, and other 
strong competitors cotton faces in our 
modern economy. 

“As a ginner, I have an equally big 
stake,” Young continued. “Just as the 
farmer must find markets for his out- 
put, so the ginner must have enough 
cotton to gin in order for him to stay 
in business.” 

Young recalled the burdensome sur- 
pluses and sharp differences within the 
ranks of the cotton industry that existed 
when the Council was organized in 1939, 
making it apparent that differences and 
disagreements would have to be set 
aside and the industry united in one 
democratic organization with the com- 
mon purpose of increasing consumption 
of American cotton and cottonseed prod- 
ucts. 

“When the National Cotton Council 
of America was formed, this great need 
for a central rallying point was met. 
The Council is completely governed and 
financed by the six basic industry 
branches. This structure buttressed by 
the support and cooperation of the en- 
tire cotton leadership, has brought enor- 
mous results. 

“Not in a single calendar year since 
1940 have we failed to consume more 
cotton than in any year prior to the 
Council’s inception. Moreover, during 
the past five years, domestic consump- 
tion of cotton has averaged 9,300,000 
bales a year. This is three million bales 
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higher than any previous ten-year per- 
iod. 

“Research, promotion, efficiency and 
goodwill have made it possible for cotton 
to maintain its position as the nation’s 
leading fiber. By carrying forward and 
expanding these Council programs, cot- 
ton can face the future with confidence.” 

Young stated that under the Council’s 
present finance program, which was ap- 
proved in 1945, there has been a steady 
increase in financial support given the 
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Council for carrying out its operations. 

“The ginner-producer cooperation has 
been such,” he said, “that we can look 
forward in the 1952-53 season to their 
contributing 10 cents a bale on more 
than 60 percent of the U.S. cotton crop. 
This money will make it possible to wage 
a continuing battle in the feverishly 
competitive textile markets, both at 
home and abroad.” 

Young brought out that, on a bale 
basis, each branch of the industry as- 
sumes a proportionate share in finan- 
cing the Council’s programs. Individual 
amounts are small, but each contribution 
is an integral part of the program. 


Philippine Copra Exports 
Continue Down in 1952 


Philippine exports of copra and coco- 
nut oil during August 1952 amounted to 
42,643 and 7,172 tons, respectively, re- 
ports USDA. This was the largest 
monthly shipment of copra since Jan- 
uary but the volume of oil dropped con- 
siderably from July. The January-Aug- 
ust copra exports totaled 481,810 tons, 
representing a decrease of 14 percent 
from the comparable period of 1951. 
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( Through the NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 





We are collecting 10 cents a bale 
for the Cotton Industry’s program 





[ INCREASE YOUR INCOME | 








[ IMPROVE COTTON QUALITY | 








[ BOOST COTTON SALES | 








[ HOLD FOREIGN MARKETS | 








[ GIVE LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION | 








For Your Future—For Cotton's Future 
Support 


YOUR NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Symbol of Service to Cotton Industry 
PICTURED ABOVE is one of the posters that are being displayed by cotton ginners 
throughout the Belt who are rendering an essential service by supporting the Na- 


tiona] Cotton Council financial program. 
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Study Made of 1951 Crop C orros i on 


77 Percent of Cotton Labor Resistant Series IV 
Migratory in Plains Area OBERDORFER INTERNATIONAL 


m TEXAS Experiment Station survey made in Rubber Impeller BRONZE Pumps 


Lubbock and Crosby counties shows dependence 
of major cotton region on transient workers for 


production and harvesting of crop. [ carbon bearings | 
(oilless) 





¥ Rubber impeller ] 


HE DEPENDENCE of a major cotton growing region, the 

South Plains of Texas, on migratory labor for the produc- 
tion and harvesting of the crop is indicated by a survey made 
in Lubbock and Crosby counties during 1951 by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Results of the survey have just 
been published by the station in Progress Report 1491, by Joe 
R. Motheral, William H. Metzler and Louis J. Ducoff. 

Migratory workers made up 77 percent of all labor used in | 
harvesting the 1951 crop in these two counties last season, the | 
report shows. Lubock has long been the leading cotton pro- | 
ducing county of the area, and the two counties combined pro- 
duce nearly a third of the cotton raised on the High Plains. 
The report is based on a sample of 324 farmers who were in- 
terviewed by representatives of the Texas station and the 
USDA Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Family workers accounted for only one percent of the labor 
used in pulling cotton and regular hired workers only two per- 
cent of this labor. Local workers accounted for 20 percent of 
the total pulling labor. 

Earlier in the cotton season, local labor was used to a great- 
er extent for chopping and hoeing the crop, farmers reported. 
labor for this purpose consisted of 42 percent local workers, 
and 50 percent migratory workers, with the remainder made 
up of regular hired workers and family operators and workers. 


Many of the local workers came from the city of Lubbock 
where a comparatively large pool of seasonal labor has de- For low pressure transfer of pure or 


veloped since the war, the authors of the report point out. 
sistance! i sath contaminated liquids not affecting our 
Practices in the use of mechanical harvesting equipment 
varied according to the variety planted, yields, size of farm Neoprene impeller. 
and tenure of the operator. However, most farmers favored ras ; . 
hand pulling the first time over, then machine stripped the The Oberdorfer design has stressed port openings 
—- crop ig frost had —- - a. The _~ for maximum flow capacity while maintaining a wide 
of the farmer in the harvest was strongly affected, in turn, by area of wall support for the impeller. This results in a 
the use of machine strippers. high! fick ead th | : lif 
. ’ ; cna $s y é z Ss ; 
As one farm operator put it: “A farmer can’t afford to igmy cimcient mechanism WHE 8 Nag ane _ 
waste his time at hand labor. My son and I can go out with when handling many contaminated liquids. 
the stripper and get out 10 or 12 times as much cotton as we These pumps are self-priming to about 20 feet when 
could both get together at hand pulling.” This attitude carried the impeller blades are wet. Where possible a check 
over to their regular hired workers who were generally more salve ahantd te tndiied en te watien Oa £ th 
productive in assisting at machine processes than in hand labor VaIVe SEG US Miaee OO ee ee eae 
operations. pump to insure constant pressure of the liquid being 
A separate analysis shows that of the farmers who hand pumped about the impeller. Drive may be either clock- 
pulled any part of their crop, only 12 percent used any family wise or counter-clockwise. Maximum pressures range 
labor in the operation. Only two percent harvested their entire between 20-30 p.s.i. The rubber impeller is keyed to 
crop with family labor. : . enlehahl 
: . the shaft and may be replaced in a matter of minutes. 
At the other extreme, 86 percent of the farmers used some 
migratory labor in pulling their cotton, while 55 percent used oe 
wits 
me 


Bronze housing 
(Oberdorfer 
| Alloy No. 741) 
Ba 





migratory labor only. Dependence on workers from outside the 
area was almost universal. Only 11 percent of the farmers re- BL et p eet head and p 
lied mainly on local off-farm labor for hand pulling, although 40 | 50 | 60 
37 percent used some workers of this type. —— 

In these two counties, imported laborers from Mexico ac- : oe - - 0 /17.3 {21.6 | 26 
counted for only a fractional part of the total labor force. The / 342} 2¥2| 1 
authors say that their employment during 1951 in Lubbock 7 5'2| 4% 
and Crosby counties was in the nature of an experiment, al- ISWlI3zwl11% 
though other counties on the High Plains had employed Mexi- 
can nationals for several years. 

Only three percent of the farmers in the counties used Mexi- 
can nationals last season, and two-thirds of the producers who Pump No. i Height 
employed them in 1951 indicated that they would not do so in RA ay” 
1952. The main objection to the nationals was summed up by = A. : 
many farmers as “too much red tape.” Farmers also expressed | RB 4 4y,” 47,” 
reluctance to spend the additional money necessary to provide ——— r- yn 
a number of items py under contracts for employment of RC Ae 4% Se" 
Mexican nationals, things not usually furnished to domestic 
workers. AGRICULTURAL PUMP DIVISION | 

The survey reveals that the two counties used a total of 52,- Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 

000 workers in harvesting cotton who were members of labor 15210 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


crews. Of this entire force of crew workers, 43,000 were do- 
mestic Latin-Americans, about 5,500 were Negroes, 1,900 Ang- See our catalog in Sweet's File for PRODUCT DESIGNERS 
lo-Americans and 1,200 were Mexican nationals. 
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THE RADICALLY DIFFERENT 
90-SAW MURRAY SAFETY GIN 


This amazing Gin produced by the world’s 
leading manufacturer of Cotton Ginning Ma- 
chinery results from years of planning, devel- 
opment and research, backed by more than 


fifty years of know-how. 


Incorporating the famous Grid Bar and 
Positive Moting arrangement successfully 


used by us for several years and improved in 


detailed construction in this New Gin, ACT- 
UALLY REMOVES AND KEEPS OUT 
MORE TRASH in the Moting Process, 


thereby improving grades produced. 


















ANNOUNCING 
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AND COMPLETELY NEW 


A Gin designed throughout with view of 
affording operating personnel the greatest 
possible safety protection — A REAL 
SAFETY GIN. 


A Gin with much greater capacity — for 
example — one Gin Stand has actually ginned 
at rate of more than THREE BALES PER 
STAND PER HOUR under actual field 
conditions. Tests indicate that four of these 
Gins will handle as much cotton as previously 
handled on five Gins in Battery. Cleans seed 
perfectly with EXTRA LOOSE ROLL while 
ginning at all rates of teed ranging from 
lowest rate to highest rate, and regardless of 


size of seed. 


Better sample is produced 
because of improved Roll 
Box design which allows Roll 
to turn more freely and 
faster, because of more scien- 
tific position of the Roll 
on Saws, greater area in Seed 
Channel between Ginning 
Ribs and Huller Ribs, im- 
proved Rib design, and the 
use of Moting arrangement 


of our exclusive design. 
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This completely New Gin 
is MUCH HEAVIER and 
produced by use of Precision 
Methods requiring many ad- 
ditional hours of machining 
time, and the result is a more 
sturdy and rigid machine, 
requiring a minimum of ad- 
justments. This assures many 
years of efficient trouble-free 


performance. 


Everyone who sees this New Gin marvels 
at the many New Features incorporated in 
the design. When seeing this Gin first time, 
many customers have remarked ‘This is the 
one Gin having all features wanted by own- 


ers and operators.” 





These amazing New Gins may be seen in 


operation in approximately fifteen New Gin 
Plants located in the States of Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona 
and California. We respectfully solicit your 


careful inspection and investigation. 


For full information as to specific locations where these Gins 


are now in use, please contact our Office or Branch nearest you. 


Manufactured by 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 


OF TEXAS, INC. 

















P MempHuis, TENN. Dauias, Texas, U.S.A. FRESNO, CALIF. o 


ve ATLANTA, GA. 
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Good Pasture Management, 
Fire Prevention Urged 


With the current drouth and shortage 
of feeds, precautions against pasture 
fires are especially important. No pas- 
ture area should ever be allowed to burn 
over, cautions W. R. Thompson, Missis- 
sippi Extension agronomist. 

“Fire in pastures will not only remove 
old grasses that still furnish grazing 
but it will kill young grasses,” he ex- 
plains. 

Thompson recommends the plowing of 
fire lanes around pastures and also 
around stacked hay as a_ precaution 
against loss of feed this fall and winter. 
He also emphasizes the importance of 
beginning now proper management of 
pastures which will make more grazing 
next winter and spring. 

“Do not graze oats too early. Although 
grazing is badly needed, damage cause 
by too early grazing will far outweigh 
any good the grazing will do,” he ad- 
vises. 

Oats, wheat, rye or barley should be 
grazed when growth reaches eight to 
ten inches tall. Ryegrass can be grazed 
at six inches tall. 

Fescue should not be grazed until it 
is 10 inches high, the agronomist states. 
However, fescue should be grazed before 
it falls over. 

“By grazing fescue too early, you 
damage the fescue,” he says. “If you let 


it grow up and fall over, it will choke 
out any clover.” 

Second year red clover should be given 
a chance to grow up before grazing. The 
herd should be turned in after the red 
clover is six inches tall. Much volunteer- 
ing crimson clover will be pulled up or 
tramped down if stock is turned on it 
before it gets four to six inches high, 
Thompson adds. 


Greek Cotton Production 
Shows Slight Decline 


The 1952-53 production of cotton in 
Greece is estimated at 119,000 bales, ac- 
cording to USDA, compared with 130,- 
000 bales in 1951-52. Cotton acreage is 
estimated at 203,000 acres, a reduction 
of 9,000 acres from the preceding year. 

Weather conditions during the past 
summer were favorable for irrigated 
cotton but generally unfavorably for the 
unirrigated crop, the latter representing 
about 62 percent of the total acreage. 

Increase in the production of cotton 
has been sufficient to meet the mill re- 
quirements of Greece and allow a small 
margin for export. Total exports in 
1951-52 amounted to 23,000 bales and 
may be somewhat higher during the 
current season, Stocks were estimated 
at 42,000 bales on July 31, 1952 and con- 
sumption is expected to remain at about 
the 1951-52 level of 110,000 bales. Im- 
ports during the 1951-52 season were 
only 1,500 bales. 


Studying What Happens as Cotton Plant Grows 

SEEKING answers as to what happens inside the cotton plant during its growth is 
part of the work of the department of plant physiology, Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss. Shown above, 1. to r., are Dr. Harry Carns, department 
head, and Ear! B. Minton, assistant plant physiologist. Current research includes the 
fields of effects of agricultural chemicals on cotton, defoliation research and the 
effect of environment and the physiological relationships within the plant on bloom 


formation and boll set. 
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Missouri Ginner Robbed 


e e 

By Highway Bandits 

S. CREWS REYNOLDS (above), owner 
of the Reynolds Gin near Caruthersville, 
Mo., was robbed of $3,400 in a daring 
daylight highway robbery Oct. 4. Three 
men driving a stolen car followed Rey- 
nolds’ car, bumped it and forced the car 
into a ditch. Two of the men, wearing 
handkerchiefs over their faces and with 
guns, took his money and car keys and 
escaped. Reynolds was unhurt and ran to 
a nearby store to report the robbery. 


Cotton Harvester Plant 
Moving to Lubbock 


Moving of the entire plant of the 
Boone Manufacturing Co., mechanical 
cotton harvester makers, from Dallas 
to Lubbock, Texas, has been announced 
by C. T. Boone, president. 

Boone resided in Lubbock until 1943, 
when he moved to Dallas to set up a 
plant to make his patented harvester — 
the Boone Long Double Roller Cotton 
Harvester. When he first started pro- 
duction on the machines labor and ma- 
terials were not available in Lubbock 
and the manufacturing had to be done 
in Dallas. Boone says things have 
changed now and Lubbock is as much 
of a manufacturing center for this type 
of product as can be found in the South- 
west plus a ready market. 


World Lint Supply Will 
Meet Current Needs 


World cotton production this year 
probably will meet current demands de- 
spite a drop in the anticipated crop, the 
International Cotton Advisory Commit- 
tee says. 

The committee, an agency represent- 
ing 27 governments, said that prelimin- 
ary estimates indicate a world crop this 
year of about 27,000,000 bales. This to- 
tal, which does not include Chinese or 
Soviet production, is 2,000,000 bales un- 
der last year’s crop. 

Cotton supplies, however, are expected 
to meet current needs because of a 2,- 
500,000-bale increase in reserve stocks in 
the past year. 

The committee said cotton supply and 
demand in the U.S. should be roughly in 
balance in the 1952-53 year. 
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We tenow the Answer tr thee Questions! 


I. advantages you need for your industry are here, 


in the prosperous North, East and Central Texas area served 


by Texas Power & Light Company. 
You'll find many attractive, well-located factory sites avail- ing ee 


able at reasonable prices. You'll find an abundant supply of 


raw and semi-finished materials used in the manufacture of 
finished products. The area boasts a great reserve of native, ve 
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intelligent labor. Ample supply of low-cost electric power is 
available wherever needed ... also, plenty of natural gas, oil 
and water. A vast network of railroads, highways and air- 
lines blanket the area...an area that is the most heavily 
populated in the state, with high family income. 


Let our Industrial Development Department help you gather 
any information you need on the above subjects. All inquiries 
are held confidential. Write or call the Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, 
Texas. 


“\ / NORTH, CENTRAL 
/ AND EAST TEXAS 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY oeaetes seaven ov 


This area is served by 
16,000 miles of TPL 
electric power lines. 
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e Says Flood Control 
Pays High Return 


HIGH RETURNS are being received 
from federal funds invested in flood con- 
trol in the lower valley of the Missis- 
sippi River, Mississippi Congressman 
Frank E. Smith told the Delta Council’s 
flood control committee at a meeting 
Sept. 29 at Greenville, Miss. The Coun- 
cil group met with members of the Up- 
per and Lower Levee Boards and repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Corps of En- 
gineers. 

The member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Public Works Committee cited 
two primary reasons for the region’s 
successful flood control program. He 
said that excellent cooperation from the 
local Levee Boards and a united home 
front were of prime importance. Second, 
he pointed to the efficient administra- 
tion of the U. S. Engineers and the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission in applying 
flood control funds. 

He warned the 
over-all flood control program is jeo- 
pardized by attacks from groups who 
fail to understand the importance and 
scope of the problem. He explained that 
a Congressional study of the U.S. water 
program now underway underscored the 
importance of the program. 

Committee Chairman W. T. McKinney 
of Anguilla introduced Congressman 
Smith to the Delta Council group. He 
also presented Col. G. F. Dixon, Jr., 
district engineer of the Vicksburg Dis- 
trict of U.S. Engineers. Col. Dixon 
summarized flood control work of the 
Yazoo Basin. 

Col. Dixon reported that the main 
line Mississippi River levees are in ex- 
ellent condition. He said that the huge 
Yazoo Headwater project designed to 
give protection to 1,500,000 acres was 
about half completed. The Sunflower 
fiver project, affecting over a million 
acres, Was reported underway. Still in 
the initial stages was the Yazoo Back- 
water project, Col. Dixon said. 

B. F. Smith, secretary-manager of 
Delta Council, reviewed the formation 
of a special water resources committee 


committee that the 


with the flood control group. He said 
that the new Delta Council committee 
had been named to study surface and 
sub-surface water supplies in view of 
expanding agricultural irrigation and 
industrialization within the area. 


Purify Crude Cottonseed 
Oil by New Method 


In research on new methods for re- 
fining cottonseed oil, at the Texas En- 
gineering Experiment Station, College 
Station, C. Ray Holbrook, Jr. has de- 
veloped a spinner type contacting column 
for conducting extraction of nonoil sub- 
stances from crude cottonseed oil. It can 
purify any crude oil obtained by sol- 
vent extraction, hydraulic press or screw 
press. 

In operation of the column, crude oil 
is pumped into the top of the column 
and solvent is pumped in at the bottom, 
the lighter solvent goes up in the column 
and the heavier oil comes down. The sol- 
vent dissolves impurities but does not 
dissolve the oil. Mechanical agitation is 
used to bring the oil into better contact 
with the solvent.. 


Shearing Action Machine 


Used for Research 

A machine not previously used by the 
cottonseed crushing industry, which em- 
ploys a shearing action in breaking 
down the structure of cottonseed meats 
is being used in experimental work at 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station, 
College Station. 

The machine is being studied because 
of the possibility that it might break 
down glands containing gossypol more 
efficiently than the best rolling method 
now in use. Purpose of the experimental 
work is to try to find out why cotton- 
seed cake produced by hydraulic meth- 
ods in experiments at the station usually 
seems to run higher in free gossypol 
than the better hydraulic meals _pro- 
duced by commercial oil mills. Five-high 
rolls and flaking rolls also are being 
used in the station’s study. 


The HESS-BRIGHT Series “SY” 
Unit Pillow Block! 


Here are the design features. 


@ DuPont Fairprene Red Seal retains lubricant. 


@ Rotating Flingers exclude dirt. 
@ Set-screws for ease of installation. 


Wiping action 
of seal against inner ring is practically frictionless. 


@ Spherical outer ring compensates for initial misalignment. 


@ Alemite fitting for re-lubrication. 


@ interchangeability with existing installations made possible 


by bolt hole spacing one center height features. 
@ Shaft diometers—1-%6" to 2-'546" 


Contact your 2057 Sete or write, 


SSF INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia 32, Pa., for 


complete details. 
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e Picking Experience 
Wins for Writer 


NO RECORDS were set for cotton pick- 
ing when a group of New York writers 
staged their own picking contest at 
Osceola, Ark., Oct. 1, but the contest did 
prove that experience pays eff. Doris 
Porter, representing McCall’s magazine, 
won first place among the writers, who 
took part in the contest as part of their 
activities during a tour of the cotton 
area sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council. 

After winning, she confessed that she 
had an advantage over most of her col- 
leagues because she had picked cotton 
for one day as a school girl in Arizona 
during World War II. Her experience 
consisted of picking 28 pounds during 
the day. 


New Product 


DILLON SCALE SAVES TIME 
OPERATING COSTS 


Sharply reduced weighing time and 
operating costs are claimed for the 
new Dillon Cotton Scale—recent addi- 
tion to an extensive line of precision 
weighing equipment manufactured by 
W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., Van Nuys, 
Calif. 

This new scale boasts a 20 inch diam- 
eter dial calibrated in one pound divi- 
sions. The dial is of anodized aluminum 
with color bands between 400 to 700 
pounds to eliminate costly weighing er- 
rors in these ranges. A thick plastic 
crystal protects and seals the dial 
against dust and dirt. 

In use, the cotton scale may be sus- 
pended from any suitable support such 
as an overhead beam, “A” frame, hoist, 
crane, etc. It is provided with a husky 
lifting eye at the top and a ball-bearing 
swivel hook at the bottom. This hook 
turns a full 360 degrees, and the bearing 
is sealed in grease and completely en- 
closed. Bales can be turned in any di- 
rection with perfect ease. 

Mechanism of the cotten scale is a 
calibrated, alloy steel beam set in hard- 
ened and ground pivots and knife edges. 
It is dampened against vibration and is 
not injured by accidental overloads. 

Provision is also made in the Dillon 
cotton scale for setting of tare loads. 
This is accomplished in a matter of sec- 
onds by means of an adjustment screw 
on the side of the mechanism case. The 
entire scale weighs approximately 44 
pounds and can be easily carried about 
by one man, It is not affected even by 
extreme temperature changes, being 100 
percent mechanical. 

Time savings are claimed for this 
new unit in that it eliminates need for 
the usual “weight catcher” who follows 
along with the man doing the actual 
weighing and who enters the figures. In 
addition, the human element is almost 
entirely eliminated, says the manufac- 
turer, since there are no weights to ad- 
just or levers to move. 

For additional information, 
C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 14620 
St., Van Nuys, Calif. 


e e 

Study 4-Step Delinting 

Four-step delinting of cottonseed, in 
contrast with the usual first and second 
cut method, is being studied in oil mill 
machinery research at the Texas Engin- 
eering Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion. 


AND 


write W. 
Keswich 
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e Cottonseed Vitamin 


Content Varies 


VITAMIN E content of cottonseed var- 
ies more by growing area than by seed 
variety, Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station, College Station, reports as a 
result of research conducted in cooper- 
ation with the Cotton Research Commit- 
tee of Texas. 

Analysis of varieties of cottonseed 
from Beeville, Ysleta, College Station 
and Lubbock showed that the total vari- 
ation in mean vitamin E content of the 
alkali washed oils is about twice as great 
on the basis of growing areas as the 
variation between varieties. 

The vitamin investigation is part of a 
comprehensive research program seek- 
ing to determine how vitamin content 
of cottonseed and its produts is_ in- 
fluenced by various kinds of conditions 
from planting to final utility. 


Cotton Picker Shortage in 


Arizona May Get Worse 


Approximately 10,000 cotton pickers 
were needed to harvest the Arizona cot- 
ton crop at the beginning of October, 
according to estimates of the Arizona 
State Employment Service. The employ- 
ment organization expects the situation 
to get worse as the harvesting of cotton 
progresses. 

Harvest hands at work in Arizona 
cotton fields during the second week of 
September were estimated to total 13,- 
938, with an additional 4,350 hands 
needed at that time. 


Merits and Disadvantages 
OF One Variety Cited 


Advantages and disadvantages of one- 
variety cotton production in Oklahoma 
are reviewed in Oklahoma Experiment 
Station Bulletin B-386, published during 
September. Information is based on in- 
terviews with cotton farmers, gin man- 
agers and cotton buyers and analysis of 
grade and staple data. 

Conclusions of the author of the bulle- 
tin are that the production of pure 
planting seed is the major advantage of 
producing only one variety of cotton 
per gin in Oklahoma. The bulletin says: 

“The cotton produced at one-variety 
gins in Oklahoma differed widely in 
quality as measured by grade ad staple. 
In fact, the number of qualities produced 
by one-variety gins was almost as large 
as from those ginning two or more va- 
rieties. In some cases the year-to-year 
variation was even greater from gins 
ginning one variety than from gins gin- 
ning several varieties. The qualities var- 
ied so widely that it does not seem likely 
a profitable uniformity can be obtained. 
Therefore, there appears to be no basis 
for greater cash returns from the lint of 
one-variety cotton. 

“The differences in adaptation of the 
many cotton varieties to the various 
types of soils and differences in maturity 
rates are the basis of the major dis- 
advantages of growing only one variety 
of cotton in Oklahoma. Until farmers 
become convinced that some variety, is 
well adapted to all the kinds of soil in 
an area and is the best all-round variety, 
it is doubtful if one variety of cotton 
will, or should be produced beyond the 
amount required to produce planting 
seed. 
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Ginners, Crushers Should Help 





Keep Cottonseed OFF the Farm 


Farmers need to be given information which proves that 
it is a costly mistake to catch seed at the gin and haul it back 
to the farm for planting seed or feeding to livestock. 





By WALTER B. MOORE 


Assistant Editor 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


Gs YNERS, crushers and cotton growers all lose money when farmers 
catch their own seed during ginning and haul it home for use either 
in planting next season’s crop or in feeding livestock. Reports of large 
amounts of seed returning to farms this season in many portions of the 
Cotton Belt point up the need for increased efforts by ginners and crushers 
to give producers the facts as to why gin-run seed should be left at the 
gin rather than hauled back to the farm. 

The hazards and economic loss of feeding cottonseed to livestock were 
effectively summarized by A. L. Ward, Dallas, director, Educational Service, 
National Cottonseed Products Association, in an article in The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press of Sept. 27. 

Ginners and crushers can place these facts in the hands of farmers by 
distributing the circular, “Don’t Feed Cottonseed,” which may be obtained 
from the Educational Service office, 618 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. Cir- 
culars may be ordered in quantity for $1.25 per hundred, plus shipping costs. 

Hauling gin-run seed home for planting the next crop is equally costly 
to the grower, Marshall O. Thompson, New Mexico Extension Service as- 
sistant in marketing, points out. He estimates that the farmer who does 
this, in order to save about $1 per acre on planting seed, is likely to lose 
about $15. 

“Plant certified seed and produce certified lint,” Thompson advises pro- 
ducers. “It may not save pennies today, but it will earn dollars tomorrow. 

“It is a very simple matter to save a dollar per acre on planting seed,” 
Thompson comments, before stressing the disadvantages of the practice. 
“All you have to do is catch your own seed at the gin, haul it home and 
dump it in the chicken house until next spring. Of course, after serving as 
chicken litter for a few months, the seed may give trouble in your planter 
box and you may not get a good stand, but at least you can boast of saving 
about five cents per pound on your planting seed. On a per acre basis, this 
would come to about a dollar.” 

In addition to planting difficulties and poor germination resulting from 
improper storage, the planting of gin-run seed makes the cotton produced 
a mixture of different varieties grown in the community, he emphasizes. 

Another factor of extreme importance cited by Thompson is the reluc- 
tance of any variety of cotton to remain stable in performance—no matter 
how uniform—unless the selection is continued and the stock is isolated 
from other varieties to prevent crossing. Varieties do deteriorate if these 
precautions are neglected. 

Thompson adds that cotton produced from gin-run seed is not eligible 
for lint certification, which brings producers in many localities a premium 
for their cotton each season. In New Mexico, this premium amounts to 
about $15 per bale, which will be lost next season by those who plant gin- 
run cottonseed. 

These facts are convincing reasons why farmers should not haul cotton- 
seed back home, but the information will be effective only if it reaches all 
producers who are tempted to haul their cottonseed back to the farm, and 
only if it reaches them in time to prevent the seed going back. The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press believes that the ginning and crushing industries 
will serve the best interests of the grower by doing everything possible to 
cause producers to sell their cottonseed in the usual way, and not make the 
mistake of carrying it back to the farm. 





“In Oklahoma’ under 
ditions, one-vVariety cotton production 


present con- 





less cost on Oklahoma cotton through 
sorting by cotton classers, and perhaps 


is economically valuable only as far as 
the growth of cotton planting seed is 
concerned. But even this value is reduced 
or exceeded by the advantages of two or 
more varieties in some areas and on 
some farms. 

“The qualities of cotton that mills 
need can be approached closer and at 
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by the application of laboratory tests 
where finer distinctions are needed, than 
by attempting to grow even-running lots 
by planting only one variety. Blending 
at mills or gins may provide a partial 
solution to the problems created by vari- 
ation in cotton qualities. Fiber tests may 
also provide part of a solution.” 
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New Product: 


NEW MOISTURE REGISTER FOR 
COTTONSEED, OTHER OILSEEDS 


Moisture Register Company of Alham- 
bra, Calif., pioneer manufacturers of 
electronic instruments for testing mois- 
ture content, announces the Buckeye 
Moisture Register, a new instrument for 
testing moisture content in oil-bearing 
materials. The instrument utilizes a 
radio-frequency power absorption circuit, 





New Buckeye Moisture Register 
for oil-bearing materials. 


permitting 1-minute moisture testing. 
The Buckeye is completely self-contained 
within a steel case, weighs 9 lbs. and can 
be carried from station to station. 

Sample to be tested is placed in a plas- 
tic cylinder and lowered into a chrome- 
plated electrode chamber. No volume or 
weight measurement of the sample is 
necessary. Readings are quickly taken 
on the large 4%” rectangular milliam- 
meter. A selector switch provides three 
separate moisture ranges for great ver- 
satility and accuracy. Power is supplied 
by 110 V 60 cycle line. A voltage reg- 
ulator insures maximum stability. The 
Buckeye can be operated by non-technica] 
personnel, and this simplicity of opera- 
tion enables easy calibration by the user 
under existing conditions. For utmost 
accuracy auxiliary items such as ther- 
mometers and other equipment are avail- 
able at nominal cost. 

The Buckeye Moisture Register was 
originally engineered and developed by 
the Buckeye Cotton Oil Company of Cin- 
cinnati specifically for the vegetable oil 
industry after thousands of tests over a 
period of several years. The practical 
accuracy of this instrument has_ been 
proved on such materials as soybeans, 
soybean meal, cottonseed, cottonseed 
meal and other similar materials. The 
instrument was recently released to the 
industry through a paper delivered by 
the Buckeye Cotton Oil Company to the 
American Oil Chemists Society. During 
the past nine months, Moisture Register 
Company revised the instrument for pro- 
duction and advises that instruments are 
now in stock for prompt delivery. Al- 
though designed to test oil-bearing ma- 
terials, the Buckeye Moisture Register 
is being tried and tested on other types 
of granular substances, it was reported. 

Complete information on the new Buck- 
eye may be obtained by writing Moisture 
Register Company, 1510 W. Chestnut St., 
Alhambra, Calif. 


e At least 600,000 buildings 
burn yearly in the U.S 
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Cottonseed Receipts at 
Mills Heavy in August 


Oil mill receipts of cottonseed were 
substantially larger during August than 
the average receipts for that month 
during the past five years, USDA re- 
ports, while crushings by mills were 
somewhat smaller than average. 

Cottonseed receipts at oil mills totaled 
398,000 tons in August this season, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Census. This is 
28 percent smaller than in August a 
year ago but 62 percent larger than the 
1946-50 average. Receipts at oil mills 
for the current season are likely to total 
about 10 percent less than last season’s 
5,469,000 tons. Oil mills crushed 148,000 
tons of cottonseed during August. This 
is 26 percent smaller than crushings in 
August last season and 7 percent small- 


er than average August crushings in the 
1946-50 period. Oil mill stocks of 386,000 
tons of cottonseed on Aug. 31, 1952 were 
the second largest end-of-August stocks 
on record. The record high is 422,000 
tons which was reported on Aug. 31 last 
year. 


Dehydrator and Nutrition 
Conferences to be Held 


Texas Dehydrators Conference will be 
held in the Memorial Student Center at 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, 
on the afternoon of Oct. 15. The Texas 
Nutrition Conference will follow on Oct. 
16-17 and will be held in the same build- 
ing. Nationally known authorities in the 
fields of biochemistry and nutrition will 
address the groups. 


October 1 Cotton Report 


A 1952 cotton crop of 14,413,000 bales 
is forecast by the Crop Reporting Board 
on the basis of information as of Oct. 1. 
This is 524,000 bales, or 4 percent above 
the September forecast. As picking pro- 
gressed under nearly ideal harvesting 
conditions, the crop has been turning out 
better than anticipated earlier, partic- 
ularly in the Central Belt and Texas. 
The current forecast compares with the 
1951 crop of 15,144,000 bales and the 10- 
year average of 11,775,000 bales. 

The average lint yield of 280.2 pounds 
per acre for the U.S. is about 13 pounds 
above average. Compared with last sea- 
son, prospective yields this year are 
higher in the far-western states and 
most of the central states, and below 
last year in Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
eastern states. 

Continued drouth in southwest Okla- 
homa caused further deterioration in dry 
land cotton. In Texas overall prospects 
are better than a month ago, with most 
areas holding their own or showing some 
improvement, In the central Cotton Belt, 
the weather has continued favorable since 
the drouth was broken. 

Compared with a month ago, prospec- 
tive production is up 200,000 bales in 
anand 100,000 m both Arkansas 


and Texas; 35,000 in Louisiana; 15,000 
bales in Tennessee; 85,000 in Alabama; 
and 45,000 in South Carolina. In the far- 
western states, prospects remained about 
the same as a month ago. 

September weather was exceptionally 
favorable for harvesting the crop. In 
High Plains counties of Texas and in 
the far-western states, harvesting was 
just getting underway in late September. 
Except in the Far West, a large per- 
centage of the crop was open and the 
percent ginned to Oct. 1 was consider- 
ably above average. For the United 
States about 40 percent of the crop was 
ginned to Oct. 1 compared with 36.2 per- 
cent to date last season and the 10-year 
average of 35.4 percent. 

The Bureau of the Census_ reports 
5,715,858 running bales ginned from the 
crop of 1952 prior to Oct. 1 compared 
with 5,458,046 bales for 1951 and 2,771,- 
959 bales for 1950. 

No estimate of cottonseed production 
will be made until final ginnings for the 
season are released. However, if the 
ratio of lint to cottonseed is the same 
as the average for the past five years, 
production would be 5,858,000 tons. This 
compares with 6,325,000 tons in 1951. 
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North Carolina 
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PROOF OF PROFITS 


from 
Statifier’ Moisture Restoration 


Gins can not afford to turn off the Statifier lint slide misting 
nozzles to make a comparative test for staple length of the 
same kind of cotton pressed without moisture, and pressed 
with Statifier moisture restoration. But when there is an 
electric power failure in a gas or diesel-powered gin a com- 
parative test is made, as Statifier units use electric power. 


Here is the PMA classing office report for 16 bales pressed 
without restoring moisture: There were 9-26’s — 6-28’s and 


1-29. 

Here is the PMA classification of 10 bales pressed after 
electric power was restored and 8 pounds per bale of Statifier 
wet water solution added: Dry, twisted fibers were straight- 
ened, there were no 26’s — 5-28’s and 5-29’s, 


This information is from Mr. Roy Forkner, owner of the 
Canyon Gin, RFD No. 1, Lubbock, Texas, president of the 
Plains Ginners’ Association whose members will gin more 
than one million bales this season. 


Write for Bulletins: “MOISTURE MEANS MONEY” and 
“ST ATIFIER CONCENTRATE TESTS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address, 2414 Fifteenth Street Plant, 600 N. College LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Phones 2-3692 and 2-2894 
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New Product 
CENTRAL SOYA CO. ANNOUNCES 
NEW PROCESS MEAL 

A new and different soybean meal, 
developed through more than a decade 
of basic research by the firm, has been 
anounced by D. W. McMillen, chairman 
of the board, Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The announcement de- 
scribed it as a ‘new product of tremen- 
dous importance to poultry and livestock 
feeders” and “a definite milestone of 
progress in soybean research.” 

Greater availability of protein is 
listed as perhaps the most important 
single feature of this new hexane-ex- 
tracted meal. Central Soya states that 
its improved solvent extraction process 
literally “explodes” the cellular struc- 


ture inside each soybean flake, releas- 
ing the protein and making it more 
available to digestive action. An even 
film of moisture surrounding each flake 
protects and improves the nutritional 
values of the protein. 

Physical characteristics of the new 
product are described as rich, bright, 
golden color and uniform texture, with 
a pleasant and uniform taste free of 
bitter uncooked or burnt overcooked 
flavor. 

In the company’s research program, 
chicks receiving ‘a ration containing 
Central new process soybean meal made 
6 to 8 percent faster gains on 4 to 6 
percent less feed per unit of gain than 
those fed the same ration using ordinary 
hexane-extracted toasted soybean meal. 
In other chick tests, conducted under 
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OUT OF THE SOUTH... 
TO ALL AMERICA! 


Day after day, a constant stream of vegetable oils 
comes from producers throughout the South to be 
processed at southern Procter & Gamble plants. Tre- 
mendous quantities of these oils go into the making 
of Crisco, Fluffo Shortening, Fluffo Salad Oil and Flakewhite Shortening. 
The processing done at these plants benefits countless people through- 
out the South. The users of our products made from south-produced 
. the many southern firms that supply P&G with services 
and materials... the P&G workers themselves. In addition, the money 
P&G spends on payrolls and taxes benefits every community where 


So, out of the South—to all America—go Procter & Gamble products 
which are helping to build a better, more prosperous future for all. 
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carefully controlled conditions, the new 
Central meal produced 34 percent faster 
gains on 13 percent less feed per unit 
of gain than expeller soybean oil meal. 

In a critical test at one of the leading 
agricultural experiment stations it was 
found that for growing swine, rations 
containing Central’s new meal produced 
gains on 5 to 8 percent less feed per unit 
of gain than rations containing other 
hexane-extracted soybean meals. 

Recent research has indicated that 
somewhat lower levels of protein may 
be used in swine rations if all nutrients 
aer supplied in balance and the protein 
contained in the ration is of high qual- 
ity. Growth tests at another leading ex- 
periment station employing low pro- 
tein, corn-soybean meal type rations 
plus an antibiotic, demonstrated that 
very rapid and excellent gains are ob- 
tained when Central new process soy- 
bean meal is fed as the only source of 
supplemental protein. Twenty-five 
pound pigs fed to market weight using 
Central’s new meal as the source of pro- 
tein gained 1.68 pounds per day and re- 
quired only 3.35 pounds of feed per 
pound of gain. 

This new soybean meal has also 
been used with excellent results in re- 
production rations for all classes of 
farm animals, including poultry, the 
manufacturer reports. It has been used 
in simplified as well as complex milk 
replacement calf starters and has pro- 
duced rapid and economical gains in 
those tests. 

Under carefully controlled laboratory 
conditions the growth-promoting value 
of the protein in Central new process 
meal has been further emphasized in 
rat growth tests. It produced 7 percent 
greater gains than food grade dried 
skim milk which also is a protein sup- 
plement of excellent quality. 

Distribution of Central new process 
meal is in progress through the firm’s 
meal sales department and as an ingred- 
ient in feeds manufactured by the com- 
pany. According to McMillen, Central 
new process is the only soybean meal 
being used in the complete line of Mas- 
ter Mix feeds and concentrates marketed 
by McMillen Feed Mills, sales division 
of Central Soya Co. While the company’s 
soya processing operations are confined 
to three plants, Decatur, Ind., Gibson 
City, Ill., and Marion, Ohio, feed mix- 
ing operations are carried on at all of 
its plants including Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Memphis, Tenn. 


e South Plains Send 


Cotton to Korea 


TWO HUNDRED bales of cotton have 
been pledged from the South Plains 
area of Texas for distribution in the 
1952 Christian Rural Overseas Program. 
The cotton will be used to help clothe 
needy Koreans this winter. 

“We’re not going to stop Communism 
with bullets,” D. D. Clinton, Houston 
county agent who recently returned 
from Korea, told a Lubbock meeting 
which discussed the CROP program of 
providing agricultural products for 
shipment abroad. 

“The only way is to feed and shelter 
oppressed and destitute peoples, and 
show them our way of life is better than 
the Communist ideology,” Clinton said. 
He said that there are about 70,000 or- 
phaned children in Korea, about 10,000 
of them in Pusan. 
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e Growers Hold Key to 
Control of Wilt 


COTTON PRODUCERS hold the key to 
the successful control of the soil borne 
fungus, wilt, which attacks the cotton 
plant, in the opinion of George J. Harri- 
son, Shafter, Calif. The noted agronom- 
ist says that California farmers in 1953 
will have cotton planting seed with a 
higher degree of wilt tolerance, but that 
producers themselves will have to help 
fight the disease. 

First step is planting at the right 
time, Harrison told members of the Cali- 
fornia Planting Cotton Seed Distrib- 
utors, the organization for which he 
now works. He recommended delaying 
planting until soil temperatures are 
favorable. 

He explained that diseased soil appar- 
ently is not correctable and that wilt will 
infest the plant once conditions are 
created through mischance. 

The other two recommendations in- 
clude moderation of fertilizer usage and 
irrigation. The soil is broken down in the 
over use of fertilizer and irrigation, it 
was pointed out. 

It is Harrison’s belief the grower will 
have to live with his cotton crop and will 
have to do what he can to prevent the 
infestation of wilt. 

With the high degree of wilt tolerance 
which will be forthcoming in 1953, the 
planters must not allow a breakdown of 
soil conditions so that the disease will 
get a chance to take hold. 

He described how cotton planted early 
in the past season — around Apr. 1 — 
was injured by wilt disease during the 
cool months of May and June, while 
later plantings—Apr. 15-20—were not 


injured so seriously by the infestation. 

Harrison, who was the director of the 
Shafter Experimental! Station until June 
30 of this year, is responsible for the 
breeding of Acala 4-42, the universal 
California cotton. 

His work on wilt resistance has been 
going on for several years and the next 
planting season in 1953 represents in a 
large measure his current goal in cotton. 


Texas Cash Farm Income 


Decreases 15 Percent 

Cash income of Texas farmers totaled 
$882,729,000 for the first eight months 
of 1952, a reduction of 15 percent from 
the comparable period of 1951, the Uni- 
versity of Texas Bureau of Business 
Research estimates. USDA reports also 
that average prices of farm commodities 
in the state were 1.5 percent lower dur- 
ing the month ended Sept. 15. 

Despite the general decline in revenue 
from crops and livestock, the bureau re- 
ported that some commodities showed 
gains over last year. These included 
flaxseed which maintained a 1.174 per- 
cent increase; wheat, up 171 percent, 
brought in $34,000,000 more from Jan- 
uary to August than during last year’s 
corresponding period; fruits and vege- 
tables, up 25 percent; rice, 19 percent; 
poultry, 12 percent; mohair, 10 percent, 
and milk and milk products, 8 percent, 
or more than $11,000,000. 

Cotton, down 45 percent, and cattle, 
20 percent, took the brunt of the loss. 
Total reduction in earnings from these 
two items was more than $150,000,000. 

Peanuts were off 58 percent; wool, 43 
percent; sheep and lambs, 36 percent; 
and cottonseed, 34 percent. 


@ Caterpillars Help 
Defoliate Cotton 


HORDES of salt marsh caterpillars 
against which contro] measures were be- 
ing used a few weeks ago now are being 
helpful to cotton growers in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California, entomolo- 
gists report. The crop is ready for de- 
foliation and the caterpillars are helping 
to defoliate, even to the extent of mak- 
ing it unnecessary for the grower to de- 
foliate in some cases. 

L. M. Cox, senior inspector in charge 
of pest control in Fresno County, said 
that the salt marsh caterpillar infesta- 
tion has been exceptionally high this 
season, possibly due to the mild winter. 
Cox said that the attacks by caterpillars 
vary greatly, being heavy for a few 
years at a time and then virtually stop- 
ping, probably because of variations in 
winter temperatures. 


Gyles Named on Staff of 
University of Arkansas 


Appointment of Nicholas R. Gyles as 
assistant professor in the animal indus- 
try and veterinary science depart- 
ment has been announced by the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, to re- 
place M R. McClung. 

Gyles will teach courses in poultry 
production and animal genetics and wiil 
also conduct research in poultry breed- 
ing for the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Gyles, a native of Jamaica, re- 
ceived both his B.S.A. and M.S. degrees 
from the University of British Colum- 
bia. 





SPEED 
SAFETY 
CLEANLINESS 
LOW FIRST COST 
LOW OPERATING COST 
LOW UPKEEP 
e CREATES GOOD WILL 
e SAVES LABOR 
Here’s an unloader that means real 
savings. Its Patented Control valve 
does away with all wasted power 
-_. unloading is accomplished 
quicker with a minimum of power. 
implified construction and count- 


less improvements mean dollars 
saved in repair, unkeep and labor. 


Box 1093 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 
ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Phone 2-1314 
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Campaign Similar to Last Year’s 





Growers Asked to Hold 
A Part of ’52 Crop 


gw “Sell One, Keep One” 


is slogan of campaign. Early harvest of 


52 crop prompts Beltwide group to launch move to check flow of 


cotton into the market. 


OLLOWING release on Oct. 8 of the 
Census Bureau’s cotton crop estimate, 

steering committee of the Beltwide 
Cotton Producers Committee put into 
motion a campaign to check movement 
of cotton into the market until such time 
as foreign and domestic mill demand 
picks up. The steering committee adopted 
as its slogan, “Sell One, Keep One.” 

Last year the committee conducted a 
similar campaign that was credited with 
lifting the price of cotton from 34 to 39 
cents a pound. The steering committee 
was given a go-ahead signal by the full 
Beltwide committee at a meeting in Mem- 
phis more than two weeks ago, if it de- 
veloped that such a campaign was needed 
in connection with marketing the 1952 
crop. 

The steering committee also approved 
efforts to speed the allocation of funds 
by the Mutual Security Agency to fi- 
nance exports of cotton and to ask USDA 
to help in obtaining Export-Import Bank 
loans. 

The steering committee issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The rapid harvest of the 1952 cotton 
crop has moved cotton to market at a 
rate greater than the normal demand 
can absorb. 

“The estimate of Oct. &, which re- 
flected improvement of the crop within 
the past month and increased production 
of 524,000 bales, has come at a time 
when the market is glutted with pro- 
ducer offerings. 

“The overall picture of the cotton sit- 


the 


uation, however, shows that the supply 
and demand for cotton this season are 
potentially in balance and that even with 
the indicated higher production, there 
will be no surplus of cotton this season. 

“The estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture and the surveys of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency indicate a disap- 
pearance of between 13,910,000 and 14,- 
410,000 bales in the current season. 

“Prior to the Oct. 8 estimate prices 
were at levels which would compensate 
farmers to a great extent for the in- 
creasing costs of producing cotton and 
at the same time result in a profit. 

“The indications are that, unless the 
farmer continues to offer his cotton free- 
ly, regardless of the market, that these 
prices can be restored or bettered. 

“It is imperative, therefore, that pro- 
ducers take steps to market their cotton 
in an orderly manner, offering only 
enough to fill the needs of the market, 
and withholding that portion of the crop 
which will depress the market. 

“The purpose of this movement is to 
maintain and stabilize the cotton prices 
paid to growers through orderly mar- 
keting at levels which will meet the cost 
of productior and offer farmers a rea- 


sonable profit.” 

The steering committee of the Belt- 
wide Cotton Producers Committee con- 
sists of the following: C. R. Sayre, Scott, 
Miss.; J. C. Wilson, Pecos, Texas; Russell 
Kennedy, Bakersfield, Calif.; a Col- 
lerette, Casa Grande, Ariz.; A. Story, 
Charleston, Mo.; and H. L. Winnets’ 





FOR BEST BLOWER 
PERFORMANCE COMPARE 
THESE ESSENTIALS 


Because of freedom fre-> 
systen. 
your blowers must be selected carefully, so that 
they will deliver these prime essentials. Make sure by 
Kotary 


tic conveying 
~) But 
VELOCITY 
R-C 


installing 


uanical troubles, pneuma- 
offer substantial advantages. 


Positive Blowers, that have 


maintained leadership in comparison tests, for almost a 


cent ury. 
2 
PRESSURE 


-» ' 
LOW POWER COST 


Send for details in Bulletin 21-B-37. 
Roots-Connersville Blower 
A Division of Dresser Industries, Inc. 

525 Carolina Avenue, 


Connersville, Indiana 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC 
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Cheese Can Be Made 


From Cottonseed 


Cheese has been produced from 
cottonseed kernels in experimental 
work at the Texas Engineering 
Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion, by Dr. W. W. Meinke, asso- 
ciate research chemist. Curds pro- 
duced from cottonseed protein so- 
lutions are such as could be ri- 
pened into good vegetable cheese 
by specific bacteria, the station 
reports. 

The process used in making the 
experimental product was some- 
what similar to that employed in 
making dairy cheese, except that 
the “milk” consisted of protein 
solutions prepared from raw, 
rolled cottonseed kernels. Curds 
were produced from these solu- 
tions by the addition of lactic acid. 

The cheese food study, which is 
being conducted in cooperation 
with the Cotton Research Commit- 
tee of Texas, is being continued in 
an effort to solve problems found 
in the first experimental work. If 
these problems are successfully 
solved, and the economics are 
found to be favorable, cheese may 
be added to the list of the numer- 
ous food products made commer- 
cially from cottonseed. 











Macon, Ga. The campaign launched this 
week seeks mainly to prevent a further 
decline in cotton prices, rather than to 
raise prices, due to the temporary over- 
supply brought about by early harvest 
of the current crop. 


@ Many Fire Hazards 
In Hauling Cotton 


HAULING is a hazardous operation for 


cotton, the National Cotton Council 
points out, observing that a great many 
needless fires occur during transit, both 
before and after cotton has been ginned. 

“The sight of drivers frantically 
throwing burning seed cotton from a 
trailer load pulled up alongside the road, 
or of burning bales beside the highway, 
is one that is becoming far too common,” 
Claude L. Welch, director of the Coun- 
cil’s production and marketing division, 
declares. 

“Too many of these fires are caused 
by careless smokers,” Welch added. 
“Cotton is highly inflammable. Only a 
bit of burning ash from the cigarette, 
cigar or pipe of the driver or rider in the 
cab, is all that is needed to ignite the 
load behind. 

“Cigarettes or cigars carelessly tossed 
from a passing vehicle sometimes land 
on a load of cotton and are responsible 
for fires. A fire also may be started by 
sparks from smokestacks, exhausts, etc., 
blowing into cotton being hauled.” 

He noted that fires occur in cotton 
each year during transit by rail. Holes 
or other deficiences in boxcars add to 
the fire hazard. Sparks may be caused 
by friction of steel bale ties rubbing to- 
gether. A bale tie, because of undue 
pressure, may break. When the tie snaps 
a spark may be caused by the Joose end 
striking a tie on an adjoining bale. Over- 
weight bales add to the strain on the 
bale tie and increase danger of break- 
age. 
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© Fortenberry Sells 
Gin to Oliver 


W. O. FORTENBERRY of New Deal, 
near Lubbock, Texas, has announced the 
sale of his gin to P. L. Oliver, who for 
many years has had cotton and ginning 
interests near Corning, Ark., and in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. The 


W. 0. FORTENBERRY 


new owner began operation of the gin, 
as the P. L. Oliver Gin Co., Oct. 9. M. M. 
Phillips, Corpus Christi, representing 
Industrial Sales Co. of Texas, was the 
broker in the sale of the property which 
brought $250,000. 

Fortenberry had operated the gin 
on the same gin lot for 22% years, and 
before that had gins at Ropesville and 
Pep in Hockley County, Texas. One of 
the most respected leaders in the gin- 
ning industry, he is a member of the 
board of directors of the National Cot- 
ton Council and of the Plains Ginners’ 
Association, a member of the executive 
committee of Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, and has served as president 
of the National, Texas and Plains gin- 
ning associations, as well as on many 
committees of the industry. 

He plans to devote his time to his 
farming and oil interests and has of- 
fices in Room 1015 of the Lubbock Na- 
tional Building, Lubbock, Texas. The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press joins 
Bill’s friends throughout the industry 
in regret at his retirement from active 
leadership in the ginning business, and 
extends best wishes for a man who has 
contributed greatly to the best interests 
of the entire cotton industry. 


Farm Youngsters Honored 


For Accomplishments 


Texas’ outstanding 4-H club members, 
Future Farmers and Future Home- 
makers were honor guests at a banquet 
Oct. 3 in Dallas at which they were pre- 
sented with awards by James W. Aston, 
chairman, youth activities committee, 
State Fair of Texas. 

R. L. Thornton, president of the fair, 
told the audience of 300 that Commu- 
nism can never invade America as long 
as the country has youths such as those 
who were honored for their farming ac- 
complishments. 
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Moses Announces Georgia 


Cotton Maid Program 


The program for the finals in the 
Georgia Maid of Cotton Contest, to be 
held Oct. 22 at the Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, has been completed, J. E. Moses, 
secretary of Georgia Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association and chairman of the 
contest committee, has announced. 

Judges will be: Dr. O. C. Aderhold, 
president, University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, chairman; J. M. Cheatham, presi- 
dent, Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, Griffin; Iris Davenport, 
woman’s editor, Farm and Ranch-South- 
ern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Chester E, Martin, president, Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Atlanta; 
and Ernest Rogers, columnist, The At- 


lanta Journal, Atlanta. George C. Big- 
gers, Sr., president of Atlanta News- 
papers, Inc., will serve as master of 
ceremonies. 


Cottonseed Meal Fat and 
Fiber Changes Made 


Modifications in feed contro] recom- 
mendations adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, Oct. 1-2, in Washing- 
ton include lowering the fat content of 
cottonseed meal by one percent and rais- 
ing the fiber content by the same per- 
centage. Control officials said the change 
was made because of difficulties pro- 
cessors had in meeting former guaran- 











Save Money - Buy Direct 
GIN BUILDINGS 
HOUSES — 


COTTON 


Braden sectional steel construction minimizes fire hazards 


and reduces insurance rates. 


Braden representatives will be glad to assist with your 
building plans and furnish quotations for your Cotton or 
other Industrial Building requirements. 


Call or Write 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 East Admiral Boulevard 
Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Houston, Texas 
$15 Niels Esperson Bidg. 


Dallas, Texas 
137 Pittsburgh Street 


Donna, Texas 
P. O. Box 954 


Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Falls Building 


Shreveport, La. 
229 Ricou-Brewster Bidg. 
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Steel-bound to resist strain 
with U-S-S ARROW COTTON TIES 
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N spite of the strain of heavy baling pressures, U-S-S 

Arrow Cotton Ties do not cut through at the buckles. 
That's one reason why ginners all through the South & 
Southwest prefer them. They use far more U-S-S Arrow 
Cotton Ties than any other brand. 

U-S-S Arrow Cotton Ties are produced—from ore to fin- 
ished product—under the single supervision of the South’s 
largest steel mill and the world’s largest producer of cotton 
ties. This fact assures you of uniform, dependable cotton 
ties that will keep bales neat, firm and compact from press 
to destination. 

Order the U-S-S Cotton Ties you need from conveniently 













located warehouses in the 
Cotton Belt. . 


Look for the “T“” § 


on the buckle of genuine 


U-S‘S ARROW COTTON TIES 











@ The standard bundle of U-S-S Arrow Cotton Ties con- 
tains 30 ties, 1142 feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs 
approximately 45 pounds. Ties are 15/16” wide and ap- 
proximately No. 19 gauge steel. 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 60 
pounds per bundle of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are 15/16” 
wide and approximately No. 18 gauge steel. 

















High Density Compress Bands are also available 30 ties 
to the bundle in specified lengths, without buckles. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S ARROW COTTON TIES Uss) 
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Stimulated by Falcon Dam 





Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Plans New Development 


g@ IRRIGATED AREA devoted to cotton and 
other crops may be greatly expanded in South 
Texas area if proposed efforts to secure water 
rights for additional 150,000 acres are successful. 


EPORTS of plans for extensive opening of new land for 

irrigated crops, involving a total of as much as 150,000 
acres, are being heard in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. Approximately 700,000 acres of land are estimated to 
be under irrigation in the four counties of the Valley at this 
time. 

The impending completion of the Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande River is said to be stimulating interest in land develop- 
ment in the area. During the first week of October one large 
sale of land, involving 7,238 acres, was recorded for an amount 
exceeding $500,000. Sam L. Miller, McAllen, conveyed the land, 
near Mission and Edinburg, to E. S. Emerson, San Antonio, 
trustee for the Melado Land and Cattle Co. 

At the same time that the land changed hands, Hidalgo 
County Water Control and Improvement District No. 1 in Edin- 
burg conveyed to Hidalgo County Water Improvement District 
No. 15 water rights for the land. 

C. I. Haven of the conveying district said that it received 
$25 an acre for the rights with $25,000 of it to be paid in nat- 
ural gas, which the district will use for operating its pumps 
on the Rio Grande. 

There are reports that owners of three projects totaling 
150,000 acres north of Edinburg are considering development 
of their land from an irrigation standpoint. Owners of these 
lands are expected to rely on riparian rights granted by the 
King of Spain to the original tracts. 

Any move to develop additional lands is expected to pre- 
cipitate a legal fight for the water impounded by Falcon Dam 
since this structure is not expected to provide water for any 
areas not under canal at this time. Around 700,000 acres are 
under irrigation in the Valley from Rio Grande City to the 
mouth of the river. 

Lower river water users are expected to defend their prior 
use when a showdown comes. It is a moot question as to which 
rights are paramount because the matter has never been set- 
tled in a court. The dam complicates the question since riparian 
rights are considered by some as applicable only to normal 
flow of the river while the dam will store flood waters which 
have in the past been lost into the Gulf of Mexico. There also 
is a question as to whether these riparian rights include irriga- 
tion use since the original grants included river frontage for 
cattle and domestic use. 

Although lower river water users went to court and were 
successful in having a water master named to divide the low 
flow among all users, this court has not attempted to settle 
any of the basic questions involved. There have been periods 
of extreme low flow for the past several years, which have 
been extremely damaging to the farming industry. 

Mexico, in the meantime, is preparing to take its share of 
Falcon water out of the river at Anzalduas, just upstream from 
Reynosa, through a huge canal already completed. Valley irri- 
gation districts are still working on plans for a parallel canal 
on the American side of the river, but this situation has been 
complicated by application of the Pharr-San Juan-Alamo dis- 
trict for a canal of its own which it has said the other dis- 
tricts could use. 

O. A. VanBerg, Mercedes banker with engineering back- 
ground who is water master for the 107th district court at 
Brownsville in dividing the Rio Grande flow, has suggested an 
agreement among the districts as has been done in the West, 
but right now it looks as if the diverse interests represented 
among the water users are a long way from getting together. 


e An old jail, one of the landmarks in Rankin County, 
Miss., has a much happier atmosphere now than in the past. 
Farm women who are member of the Home Demonstration 
Council have converted the jail into their club house. When 
they took over the jail, which county officials had been using 
as a storehouse, they found a confiscated slot machine which 
paid off as scrap metal which they sold. 























No Extension Made in 


Oct. 10 Plowup Date 


The Oct. 10 cotton stalk plowup 
deadline for 43 Texas counties 
passed without any extension be- 
ing made by Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture John C. White. This was 
the third group of counties for 
which deadlines have come in the 
pink bollworm control regulations 
without any extension being given. 
Deadline for another zone, includ- 
ing Bastrop, Lee and Travis coun- 
ties, will be Oct. 20. 

“It is absolutely necessary that 
we strictly enforce our control pro- 
gram this season,” White said. 
“The tremendous build-up of pink 
bollworms and other insects has 
been brought on by late cotton in 
the fields and mild weather condi- 
tions. To wait until next year 
might be too late.” 

White said that cotton still may 
be gathered after Oct. 10 from 
stalks which have been cut down, 
but such cotton must be fumigated 
and stored until next season. 

The Oct. 10 deadline applies in 
the following counties: 

Atascosa, Austin, Bee, Bexar, 
Brazoria, Caldwell, Calhoun, Colo- 
rado, Chambers, Comal, DeWitt, 
Dimmit, Fayette, Fort Bend, Frio, 
Galveston, Goliad, Gonzales, Gua- 
dalupe, Harris, Hays, and Jack- 
son. Also Jefferson, Karnes, Kin- 
ney, LaSalle, Lavaca, Liberty, Live 
Oak, McMullen, Matagorda, Me- 
dina, Maverick, Orange, Uvalde, 
Val Verde, Victoria, Waller, Wil- 
son, Washington, Wharton, Zaval- 
la and the northern portion of Re- 
fugio. 











British Use Less Cotton 
But More from U.S. 


Imports of cotton into the United 
Kingdom during the 1951-62 season 
amounted to 1,818,000 bales, the USDA 
says. This was 8 percent less than the 
1,978,000 bales imported in 1950-51. Im- 
ports from the U.S. were 681,000 bales, 
compared with only 293,000 bales during 
the preceding season when export con- 
trols were in force. 

The United Kingdom imported more 
cotton last season from the Anglo-Egyp- 
tion Sudan and from British East Af- 
rica, but imports from all other major 
sources were considerably smaller than 
in the previous season. A sharp decline 
in Egyptian exports to the United 
Kingdom is attributed to relatively large 
stocks of Egyptian cotton in the British 
Isles and relatively high prices of cotton 
from Egypt. 

Consumption of raw cotton during 
1951-52 totaled 1,753,000 bales, a de- 
cline of 382,000 bales from 1950-51. This 
reduction was due entirely to reduced 
consumption during the first half of 
1952 as the rate of consumption during 
the last half of 1951 closely paralleled 
that of the preceding year. The sharp 
decline in consumption since January 
1952 reflects the world-wide recession in 
textile export demand which was more 
pronounced in the United Kingdom than 
in many other countries, due in part to 
restrictions on imports imposed by some 
of the countries within the British Com- 
monwealth. 
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@ Maid of Cotton Will 


Receive New Ford 


MEMPHIS district dealers will present 
the 1953 Maid of Cotton with a stream- 
lined new 1953 Ford convertible as a 
symbol of the close working relationship 
between cotton and the automotive in- 
dustry, the National Cotton Council has 
announced. The automotive industry is 
cotton’s largest customer, with an an- 
nual consumption rate close to 750,000 
bales. 

A certificate of award will be pre- 
sented to the girl who is chosen 1953 
Maid of Cotton when her name is an- 
nounced at contest finals in Memphis’ 
Ellis Auditorium Dec. 30. The car itself 
will be delivered to the Maid approxi- 


mately six months from that date when 
her colorful goodwill and fashion tour 
is completed. 

Entries are being accepted for the 
1953 Maid of Cotton contest, the Cotton 
Council reported. Deadline for entries 
is midnight Dec. 1. All applications must 
be postmarked before that date. Any 
girl born in a cotton producing state 
who is between the ages of 19-25 years, 
who has never been married, and who is 
at least 5’ 5” tall is eligible to become 
Maid of Cotton. Entry forms may be 
obtained from the National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Sponsors are the National Cotton 
Council, in cooperation with the Mem- 
phis Cotton Carnival Association, the 
Memphis, New York and New Orleans 
Cotton Exchanges. 

















FIRST CLASS ONLY 
for LINTERS 


Ship linters in clean cars only! 


Large new markets open to linters today set high 


standards of color, staple length, and, above all, purity. 


To meet these standards, to sell in these new markets, 


it is vital that linters be kept clean and shipped clean. 


They should have “first-class” transportation . . . only 


the cleanest cars. 


For the paper industry, Railway Supply is now furnish- 


ing “Paper-Rated” linters— only those linters which 


meet the needs of the industry. 


Prepare your linters for the highest end use . . . “Paper- 


Rate” them. Write us... 


let Railway Supply assist 


you in meeting the growing needs of new markets. 





SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
335 West Fifth Street, 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-ATLANTA-CHARLOTTE-MEMPHIS-DALLAS-LOS ANGELES-PHILADELPHIA 
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ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 





Sales -- Repair 


e Don’t let a motor breakdown 
mean a plant shutdown! 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor free via one of our 
own standby trucks to your 
plant while we repair your 
equipment in our own shop. 


e Serving Texas from two loca- 
tions: Dallas and Harlingen. 


e Our men are factory trained; 
our facilities include accurate 
balancing and testing equip- 
ment; we have a large supply 
of copper wire available. 


e Your motor is returned to you 
expertly reconditioned and guar- 
anteed. 


Partial list of motors we have for 
immediate delivery: 





l 300 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—250 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
5—125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—125 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—-100 hp. 3 900 rpm, squirrel cage 
4-100 hp 2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
75 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 3,60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


e Complete starting equipment 
available for above motors. 


e Fan and press motors and all 
other ratings in stock. 


We are as close as your telephone 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


DALLAS HARLINGEN 
HU-2801 3905 


TEXAS 











RATES: Ten sents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisem»nt $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQU IPMENT FOR | Ss 3A LE- ~Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls.—-Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
FOR SALE—72- cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE Complete hydraulic oil mill less 
buildings. Mill equipped with power, three presses, 
cookers, formers, cake stripper, cutter and rolls. 
Cake mill, separating unit, beaters, protein ma- 
chine, 10 linters, Martin lint handling equipment. 
Helm saw filer, press box, seed house equipment 
and oi] tanks. Also two cotton gins with or with- 
out buildings.—Union Cotton Oil Co., Prague, 
Okla. 

COMPLETE OIL MILL FOR SALE—Perfect con- 
dition. Operation now. Good location. Also 1 
modern cotton gin.—Moulton Oil & Gin Co., 
Moulton, Texas. 

OIL MILL “MACHINERY FOR SALE—Every- 
thing for hydraulic press rooms —-141-saw linters 
No. 199 seed cleaner--42” Chandler huller 
filter presses—-Carver meats purifier—electric mo- 
tors screw conveyor and hangers. Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 
Texas. Telephone PRospect 5 








x 








Gin Equipment for Sale 





COTTON GIN BUILDINGS— All steel- ainpiiae 
prefabricated, ready to bolt together. Can be modi- 
fied for any type of gin operation, for immediate 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.A.— Marvin R. 
Mitchell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615. 


OUR REBUILT MACHINERY operates like new 
Our customers know this. Here are some of many 
good items ready for shipment. 5-80 saw Murray 
“glass front’’ gins. Four 70-saw Mitchell ‘‘stand- 
ard units” (suitable for Lummus or other close- 
coupled gins.) Several 35”, 40” and 45” fans. Also 
cast iron dirt fans. Murray, Continental, Union 
and Lummus triplex hydraulic pumps. 10, 50 and 
60 h.p. electric motors. Hundreds of other items. 
For quick service, call us for new Phelps fans, 
belting and pulleys.—-R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 Murray horizontal pump. 1 10 h.p. 
3 phase 60 cycle 220 volt 900 r.p.m. electric mo- 
1 52 a 


tor with flat belt drive for above pump. 
6 eylinder master 6 Murray cleaner. 1 7 
up-draft Murra condenser, all steel.—W. S. 
Moore & Son, Navasota, Texas. 





FOR SALE--Three stand ‘gin plant at Planters 
Gin Company, Arcola, Miss. 3 double rib, 80-saw, 
Munger huller gin stands, LS. & B. “A” type, 
model 1930. 3 triple saw Mitchell feeders, model 
“H", 1930. 1 Wood 10” distributor belt and wood 
box. 1 3-80 saw “A” type lint flue, right hand. 
1 3-80 saw wood condenser. 1 E. J. tramper com- 
plete. 1 paragon cotton D box, balance doors, cot- 
ton press. 1 Continental 3-cylinder press pump. 
1 50” Stacy cotton separator. 1 45” cotton and 
seed fan, ball bearing. 1 30” hull and trash fan, 
ball bearing. 1 75 h.p., type “V" hot head Fair- 
engine, complete with flat belt drive. 1 
p line shaft, ball bearing. 1-75 h.p. electric 
motor with all insulation. This gin is complete 
with all counter drives, cotton pipe, seed pipe, 
seed and cotton valves, conveyors, belting, and 
8’ x 22’ Howe wagon scales. Gin is ball bearing 
throughout with all belting. Any of above items 
or whole gin system for sale cheap. Address cor- 
respondence to Planters Gin Co., Leland, Miss. 








REMEMBER—That we are headquarters in Texas 
for used and rebuilt cotton gin machinery. Hun- 
dreds of items in stock including a complete line 
of new Phelps fans, Ace blowers, high grade rub- 
ber belting, pullies, etc. Call us for hydraulic rams 
and casings, hydraulic pumps, gins, feeders, dis- 
tributors, presses, trampers, condensers or any- 
thing for a cotton gin. Also new “government 
type’ tower driers in stock for immediate ship- 
ment.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry 
St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 
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FOR SALE--Two 14l-sa iron frame delinters 
with brushless condensers, 2 wood frame (iron 
saddle) 14l-saw delinters with lint flue system, 
1 106-saw delinter with ordinary condenser, all 
linters Carver. New saws, new brushes, perma- 
nent magnets, A-l condition. Immediate delivery. 
Phone 25901 or write J. Lipscomb, Box 716, 
Greenville, S. C. 

BUYING AND SELLING—Good used gin ma- 
chinery. Advertising only machinery on lot over- 
hauled and ready to gin cotton. Experienced and 
equipped to haul and install machinery I seil. 
Let me know your needs. 26 years in cotton gin 
maintenance—I own and operate this business, 
and am in no way connected with anyone else. 
Spencer's Cotton Gin Maintenance, 5 miles north 
Hiway 1, Georgetown, Texas. 








Equipment Wanted 


WILL TRADE fat farm ‘and ranch. iand in Minnesota, 
clear of debt, for cotton gin. Give list and condi- 
tion of buildings and equipment and price. Write 
Wallace Bohannon, Box 981, Plainview, Texas. 
STOCKING MY LOT for 1953. Buying for cash 
and carry: Good late model used gin machinery. 
Steel Packers Pumps Cleaners Con- 
densers V-Belt Mitchell Machines Stands — 
Burr Machines Fans Steel and Steel Bound 
Presses and complete gins to dismantel. 
Spencer's Cotton Gin Maintenance, Box 204, 
Georgetown, Texas. 











4 Personnel Ads 


GIN EREC TORS AND OPERATORS—Openings 
available for five gin erectors and operators in 
foreign service. Must be sober, experienced, free 
to move, and dependable. Knowledge of Spanish 
helpful, but not essential. If interested, address— 
Export Department, Box 2159, Dallas, Texas. 











Power Units and Miscellaneous 


AL L Si STEEL BUILDIN' GS—Any size, any shape, 
for any desired use — warehouses, cotton seed 
houses, gin buildings, etc. Newest design, com- 
pletely prefabricated and ready for immediate 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.—Marvin R. Mitch- 
ell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615. 

FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE—One 220 h.p. medel NE, 8x 9M & M 
(Twin City) gin engine in good condition.—Anton 
Producers Co-op Gins, Anton, Texas. 

FOR THE LARG ! STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 

FOR SALE-50 h.p. motor from French 
screw press, type SCV, frame 932, 1500 r.p.m., 
220/440 volt, in good condition. Will make an 
excellent spare. 4 of new price. New 60 h.p. 
French screw press motor, cost $1,269.00. Never 
unecrated. 259% discount.—Delta Oil Mill, Ine., 
Jonestown, Miss. 


e MCPA Urges Speed Up 
In Cotton Exports 


IMMEDIATE ACTION toward schedul- 
ing cotton exports would be in the farm- 
ers interest, A. L. Story, president, Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers Association, said 
in a recent telegram to members of the 
Missouri Congressional delegation and 
government officials. 

Story urged that every effort be made 
to stimulate cotton exports through the 
Export-Import Bank and the Mutual 
Security Agency. Action must be taken 
now, according to Story, if farmers are 
to receive full benefit from the export 
program. If exports are held up until 
after the harvest season has passed and 
the cotton is out of the farmer’s hands, 
the chief beneficiary will be the specu- 
lator. 
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e Test New Treatment 
To Kill Bollworm 


DIELECTRIC heating of cottonseed as 
a possible aid in meeting pink bollworm 
quarantine requirements is being inves- 
tigated at the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Experiment Station, Weslaco, Texas. 
Test samples of seed treated by the di- 
electric process were delivered Oct. 7 to 
entomologists for evaluation of pink 
bollworm kill, and the work is continuing 
on treating samples for chemical, germ- 
ination and other tests. The feasibility 
of treating unginned cotton also will be 
investigated. 

Experiments include investigation of 
the possibility of killing pink bollworms 
in cottonseed by using the dielectric 
treatment at short intervals up to 15 
seconds, as compared with the longer 
heat sterilization process now used at 
gins. 

The dielectric treatments will be com- 
pleted in the near future but analysis 
of the treated samples will require sev- 


Dallas High School Senior Is 1952 Queen 
Of the Texas Cotton Industry 
COTTON INDUSTRY leaders were on hand Oct. 7 





eral months, after which a report is ex- 
pected to be issued on the results. F. T. 
Wratten, Louisiana State University, 
and Joe P. Hollingsworth, Texas A. & 
M. College, both working in cooperation 
with USDA, are conducting the tests at 
Weslaco. 


e New Spray Mixture 


Can Kill Longer 


USDA RESEARCH has produced a vir- 
tuaily invisible insect killing mixture 
which will kill insects over a longer per- 
iod. By mixing lindane with a chlorin- 
ated polyphenyl, a resin-like material, a 
team of chemists and entomologists has 
made a substance that retains its power 
to kill susceptible insects at least twice 
as long as do normal lindane sprays. 

In addition, the lindane mixture when 
applied to a surface develops none of the 
usual whitish powder deposits, says 
USDA, but remains practically invisible 
throughout its toxic life. 


ham 2 


to pay homage to 17-year-old 


Tina Martinez, crowned Queen of the Texas Cotton Industry at the State Fair of 
Texas in Dallas. Oct. 7 was also Ginners’ Day at the Fair, expected to draw 2 million 
or more people before it closes its doors on Oct. 19. Miss Martinez is a North Dallas 
High School senior. Cotton industry leaders present when the Queen was crowned 
included B. B. Hulsey, assistant manager, Southern Division, Swift & Company Oil 
Mills, Dallas; Jack J. Stoneham, president, Dallas Cotton Exchange; Kar! Hunt, gen- 
eral manager, Dallas Cotton Exchange; L. T. Murray, executive vice-president, Texas 
Cotton Association, Waco; A. L. Grayson, president, W. M. Smith Electric Company, 
Dallas; Fred Weldon, assistant sales manager, The Murray Company of Texas, Dal- 
las; and Jay C. Stilley, executive vice-president, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, 


Dallas. 
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Farm Bureau President 





Blames High Prices 
On War, Inflation 


a FARM programs not the rea- 
son for higher costs, Kline tells 
meeting in Mississippi Delta. 
Calls for reduced taxation and 
government spending. 


Alian B. Kline, Chicago, president, 
American Farm Bureau’ Federation, 
said that war and inflation, not the 


farm program are to blame for high 
prices in an address Oct. 7 before Missis- 
sippi Delta farmers meeting at Clarks- 
dale. Boswell Stevens, Macon, president, 
Mississippi Farm Bureau, introduced 
the speaker, and Kenneth Wise, presi- 
dent, Coahoma County Farm Bureau, 
presided. 

Kline stressed the need for effective 
farm organization to combat the increas- 
ing spread of socialism in government, 
calling for reduced governmental tax- 
ation and spending. 

“Every time the government borrows 
another billion dollars to make up its 
deficit,” he said, “it takes it out of the 
pockets of the public by depreciating the 
money and the earnings and the hold- 
ings that they have to that extent. With 
only so much to be bought the value of 
the money is depreciated. The actual 
value of the commodities to be bought 
with the money is stationary—it takes 
more of the depreciated value to buy it. 

“That is the kind of inflation we have 
with us now. It has been going on for a 
long time and our money, which was 
once worth 100 cents in commodity val- 
ues, now is worth only 50 cents. How 
long it will take to eat away the other 
50 cents, leaving us nothing, remains to 
be seen.” 

Kline said there are three major rea- 
sons why farmers need organization. 
First, because they are more and more 
rapidly becoming a smaller and smaller 
minority in the U.S. Second, because 
only collectively can the farmers effec- 
tively fight off the attacks of other or- 
ganizations who are opposed to farm 
interests, and third, to combat big gov- 
ernment, which propagandizes to the 
point that it is difficult for the individ- 
ual to distinguish from facts and propa- 
ganda. 


Planting of Oats Advised 


To Replace Corn Loss 


Although Georgia farmers have suf- 
fered severe losses in drouth strickened 
corn, a grain crop can still be made for 
next winter, says J. R. Johnson, Exten- 
sion agronomist. Oats, alone, will pro- 
duce grain, winter grazing and cover for 
the land; while oats with annual lespe- 
deza is one of the best soil improvement 
practices in the state. 

Best yields are obtained from oats 
when the seed bed is well prepared. Best 
varieties for the mountains and North- 
west Georgia are Atlantic and Forke- 
deer. Arlington, Victorgrain, Nortex 
and Terruf are best for the Piedmont 
and Upper Coastal Plain while Rust- 
proof 14 and Southland are best for the 
Lower Coastal Plain. 
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If U.S. Can Compete 





Europe Is Best 


Market 


For Fats and Oils 


gw AMERICAN products will have to outsell tropical oils and soy- 
beans from Manchuria in order to maintain exports to largest deficit 
area, USDA authority warns. Expanding consumption of margarine 


represents an increasing outlet 


ESTERN EUROPE is the great 

deficit area of the world for fats 
and oils and is the largest export market 
for surplus supplies from the U.S. and 
other exporting areas, Paul E. Quintus, 
head, fats and oils branch, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, USDA, 
Washington, told the recent annual 
convention of the American Soybean 
Association. He warned, however, that 
American products face increasing com- 
petition from tropical oils and Manchur- 
ian soybeans in the European market. 

European import requirements are in 
the neighborhood of eight billion pounds, 
fat basis, yearly, he said. Of this, the 
U.S. supplied well over one billion 
pounds last year. Nearly half of all our 
exports during 1951 went to Western 
Europe, including over 60 percent of the 
exports of soybean oil and soybeans. 

“If we take soybean oil alone, that is, 
exclusive of the oil content of exported 
beans, we find that 80 percent was ex- 
ported to Western Europe, and 84 per- 
cent to total Europe including Greece 
and Yugoslavia. Now, if we examine the 
soybean oil exports to individual Euro- 
pean countries during 1951, we find that 
Spain heads the list by a wide margin 
and Italy is in second place with no third 
country within close comparison. Thus 
the high rate of exports during 1951 is 
explained to a large extent by the heavy 
purchases of these two countries. And 
they purchased soybean oil in record 
quantities because the 1950 olive crop 
was a near failure. With olive oii the 
main edible fat used in these countries, 
it was necessary to import large quanti- 
ties of a substitute vegetable oil to meet 
minimum consumer __ requirements,” 
Quintus said. 

“Conversely, in 1951, the Mediterran- 
ean countries produced a bumper olive 
crop and the 1951-52 olive oil production 
was at an all-time high. This removed 
the need in 1952 for substitute oils and 
Spain, for example, stopped buying soy- 
bean oil. In short, the size of the olive 
oil crop has had an important bearing 
on soybean oil exports to Europe and 
presumably could continue to do so in 
the future. It is too early to forecast the 
1952 olive harvest but a short crop nor- 
mally follows a large crop because of 
alternate-year bearing characteristics of 
olive trees. In any case, a substantially 
smaller harvest would not necessarily 
bring about the need for sizable soybean 
oil imports during 1953. Large stocks 
of olive oil are likely to be carried over 
into next year to offset a smaller crop. 
So the prospect of reaching anything 
like the 1951 volume of exports to Sou- 
thern Europe is not in sight for the next 
couple of years and, after that, only if 
the olive crop should again come up ex- 
tremely short. 

“It should not be overlooked that much 
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for fats and vegetable oils. 


of the soybean oil exported to these 
countries was paid for by dollars earned 
from selling olive oil in the U.S. Olive 
oil imports were heavy in 1950 and part 
of 1951 but have recently declined 
rather drastically.” 

Northern countries of Europe regu- 
larly buy large quantities of soybeans 
and soybean oil and the oil is used main- 
ly in an expanding margarine industry, 
Quintus pointed out. With the exception 
of France, where table oils, butter and 
lard are the leading items, margarine 
has made rapid strides since the war 
throughout the northern area. This 
makes for a relatively stable market for 
imported oilseeds and vegetable oils. He 
brought out, however, that this relative- 
ly stable market for vegetable oils in 
general has proved to be relatively un- 
stable for American soybeans and oil: 

“Sales to Northern Europe were down 
in 1951 compared with 1950, notably in 
Western Germany, and it looks like fur- 
ther reductions are in prospect for 1952. 
I am sure we all know one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for this change. Manchur- 
ian soybeans have come back to Europe. 
These countries that I have been talking 
about, namely, Western Germany, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, plus France and Italy, 
imported more than 18 million bushels 
of soybeans from Manchuria during 
1951 compared with only 3.5 million bu- 
shels in 1950 and virtually none in earl- 
ier postwar years. 

“There is another aspect of the Eu- 
ropean market to be considered. As I 
have pointed out, Western Europe has 
turned to margarine to an increasing 
extent since the war. And European 
margarine is generally made from a 
blend of so-called ‘hard’ oils such as 
coconut, palm, and whale, and ‘soft’ 
vegetable oils such as soybean, peanut, 
cottonseed and rapeseed. The ‘hard’ oils 
do not present so much of a_ procure- 
ment problem since world production is 
running at a high rate and competition 
from the U.S. for available supplies has 
diminished. 

“With synthetic detergents replacing 
a large volume of soap and with an 
abundance of domestic oils for most 
other purposes, tropical oils are becom- 
ing less important to the American econ- 
omy and a higher percentage of world 
supplies is available to Europe. 

“On the other hand, Europe has lost a 
large volume of Indian peanut oil be- 
cause of increased requirements in In- 
dia and reduced exports, and even with 
the recent recovery of trade, China and 
Manchuria have supplied Europe with 
only half the prewar volume of oilseed 
and oils. Moreover, African peanut pro- 
duction, which is the most important 
source of ‘soft’ oils in France and the 
United Kingdom, has so far not re- 
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sponded to efforts at expansion, appar- 
ently because the old peanut lands de- 
teriorate faster than new lands can be 
brought into cultivation. When all these 
causes are added up, we come to the 
easy conclusion that Europe must de- 
pend on the U.S. for a considerable 
quantity of ‘soft’ vegetable oils. And this 
requirement has been met in the past, 
and presumably could be met in the fu- 
ture, to a large extent by soybeans and 
soybean oil. But now we are discovering 
something of a flaw in this simple rea- 
soning. We find that the European 
processors apparently are modifying 
their margarine formulas to use a high- 
er proportion of ‘hard’ oils and corre- 
spondingly less of the ‘soft oils which 
have been in short supply. A check on 
the United Kingdom shows that while 
margarine production has more than 
doubled since prewar, the use of ‘hard’ 
vegetable oils in margarine has nearly 
quadrupled. There is evidence that the 
same shift has occurred in Germany, the 
Netherlands and some other countries. 
This means that soybean oil must com- 
pete rather directly on the international 
market with tropical hard oils as well 
as meeting the competition from Man- 
churia and elsewhere for soft oils. 

“Copra and coconut oil are a good case 
in point. Imports into Western Europe 
during 1951 were up 56 percent com- 
pared with 1950. Coconut oil is used 
there to a considerable extent in the 
manufacture of margarine. When we 
look at the records of the Philippine Re- 
public, the largest producer and export- 
er, we see that 35 percent went to West- 
ern Europe in 1951 compared with 
only 19 percent in 1950. Conversely, the 
proportion shipped to the U.S. fell from 
67 to 50 percent.” 

The USDA representative suggested 
that many American vegetable oil pro- 
ducers and processors, who feel some- 
what protected because coconut oil has 
been practically eliminated from edible 
products in this country, may be over- 
looking the fact that this same coconut 
oil can now go to Europe and replace 
American soybean oil there. 

He cited the fact that a new world 
production record was established for 
fats and oil last year, and that per 
capita supplies have been restored to 
about the prewar level for the first time 
since World War II. He added that, 
basically, this had much to do with de- 
clining exports of American soybeans 
and soybean oils in recent months. 

“Nevertheless Western Europe will 
continue to be deficit in fats and oils 
as far ahead as any of us need to look. 
This does not mean, however, that it will 
necessarily depend heavily on exportable 
surpluses from the U.S. As world sup- 
plies of fats and oils increase, buying 
nations can choose more freely among 
the various sources of supply, and among 
the various kinds of fats and oils on the 
basis of price, quality and other factors. 

“The European market will still be 
there for somebody. It will be there for 
American soybeans and oil to the extent 
that we meet competition and outsell the 
other fellow. So far, I am afraid our 
heavy export sales may have been based 
more on shortages in other source areas 
than on preferences for our products,” 
he said. 


Tobacco Supports Lower 

USDA has announced that the price 
support loan levels for tobacco will 
be one-tenth to one-half cent per pound 
lower than last year. 
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TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 








LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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JUTE BAGGING 








EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 





woven cloth. 


AGGING COMPANY 
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Italian Synthetics Rise 
But Cotton Preferred 


The synthetic fiber industry is stead- 
ily increasing in Italy, says USDA, in 
spite of the fact that consumers have 
indicated a decided preference for cot- 
ton materials in many uses. 

In 1939 artificial fibers comprised 
about 28 percent of the raw materials 
used by spinning mills. During the peak 
war years they amounted to about 70 
percent. Since the end of World War II 
this percentage has ranged from 4 to 12 
percent. It was 3.9 percent in 1947, 4.8 
percent in 1948, 9.4 percent in 1949, 11.6 
percent in 1950, and 12.5 percent in 
1951. 

Production of rayon yarn and staple 
fiber in Italy was equivalent to about 
717,000 bales of cotton in 1939 and about 
921,000 bales in 1941. Since the war, 
synthetics has been at 


production of 


much lower levels. Production increased 
from the equivalent of 340,000 bales of 
cotton in 1948 to 447,000 equivalent 
bales in 1949, 534,000 in 1950, and 674,- 
000 in 1951. 

In Italy, as in practically all cotton- 
manufacturing countries, the cotton tex- 
tile industry has experienced something 
of a recession in recent months. How- 
ever, over most of the past year the 
synthetic fiber industry has suffered an 
even greater extent from overproduction 
and weak demand. The artificial fiber 
industry has sufficient idle capacity to 
expand production by about one-third 
whenever the demand for its products 
justifies the expansion. Consequently, it 
is in a strong position with the pros- 
pective aid of favorable legislation, to 
benefit from any difficulties the cotton 
industry may encounter in obtaining 
adequate supplies of cotton at prices 
competitive with those for artificial fi- 
bers. 











CG&OMPress Photos 


Allis-Chalmers’ New One-Row Cotton Picker in Action 

ALLIS-CHALMERS’ new low-cost one-row mechanical picker, designed to meet the 
needs of the small cotton farmer, is shown in operation on the farm of M. C. Bodine 
in the Florence Hill community of Dallas County, Texas. The picker unit can be 


purchased separately 


and mounts on a standard Model WD or Model CA Allis- 


Chalmers tractor. The picker unit costs under $3,000 in Dallas and can be mounted 
and demounted by one man. The tractor requires no adaptations for other jobs on the 
farm. The picker unit is mounted back of the tractor and the basket holds about a 
half bale of seed cotton. Bodine is well pleased with his picker, although his cotton 
opened prematurely because of the drouth and is yielding only about a quarter bale 
to the acre. Bodine said tractor fuel is costing him about $1.50 a day and that pick- 
ers, who are very difficult to obtain, are getting $2.50 a day for pulling cotton. 
Bodine thinks his new picker will really pay off when he gets back to his normal 


yield of half a bale to the acre. 
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Announced by Brannan 





No Restrictions 
On 1953 Crop 


gw PRODUCERS again will be 
permitted to grow cotton without 
allotments. Next season’s plant- 
ings will be counted as part of 
base acreage in the future. 


USDA officials announced Oct. 6 that 
cotton farmers will be allowed to grow 
and sell cotton again in 1953 without 
acreage restrictions or marketing quo- 
tas. Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan said that there will be no mar- 
keting quotas or acreage allotments on 
upland or extra long staple cotton dur- 
ing the next season. 

Brannan acted under the provision in 
the law requiring him to proclaim a 
national marketing quota by Oct. 15 if 
he determines the supply will exceed 
normal. Latest available statistics indi- 
cate that the total supply of upland cot- 
ton does not exceed the normal supply. 

The Agriculture Department placed 
the total supply of upland cotton for the 
1952-53 marketing year at 16,451,000 
bales. This includes a carry-over of 2.- 
682,000 bales on last Aug. 1; indicated 
1952 production of 13,684,000 bales and 
estimated imports of 85,000 bales. The 
estimated supply is 1,632,000 bales be- 
low the calculated normal supply of 18,- 
083,000 bales. 

Acreage planted to cotton in 1953 will 
be considered as part of the base acreage 
in establishing any future cotton acre- 
age allotments. 


New Method Measures Fat 
Content of Milk 


Details of a simple, new method for 
measuring the fat content of milk and 
cream has been anounced by a chemist 
of the USDA. The new method uses the 
same graduated test bottles, milk pip- 
ette, calipers and centrifuge as the com- 
monly-used Babcock test, but involves 
the use of a detergent compound instead 
of sulphuric acid. USDA says the new 
process measures the fat content direct- 
ly, rapidly and as accurately as the 
Babcock test. 

Only two reagents are required; one is 
a water solution containing very small 
amounts of a detergent and a phospate 
salt, and the other is 50 percent methyl 
alcohol. 


Calves Make High Summer 
Gains After Caking 


Calves wintered on cottonseed cake 
and native grass, or wheat and sorghum 
bundles, will still make high summer 
gains, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports on the basis of research 
at the Amarillo Conservation Experi- 
ment Station. Calves should winter in 
strong flesh to produce heavy, fleshy 
fall yearlings, the report points out. 

The Amarillo station has found that, 
since wheat pastures are uncertain, a 
continued steer grazing program must 
be backed with protein supplements, 
bundle feed and saved summer grass. 
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Arkansas University Does 
Research on Rice Hulls 


Under an $8,000 grant by a group of 
rice processors and feed manufacturers, 
the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Fayetteville, will conduct ex- 
haustive research with rice hulls in the 
beef cattle ration. Fifty head of Here- 
ford steers, about eight months old, have 
been obtained for the experiment.. 

“Rice hulls are largely economic waste 
but rice farmers and millers both would 
benefit, if a satisfactory method could be 
found for converting this by-product 
into animal feed,” says Dr. Paul R. No- 
land, animal industry department, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Noland, leader of the project, says 
that finely ground hulls will replace a 
portion of the roughage—prairie hay— 
in the ration of the growing beef steers. 
The ration will be completely balanced, 
with small amounts of corn, soybean 
meal, minerals, and vitamin A. The first 
factor to be tested is whether rice rulls 
depress the rate of gain in the steers, 
and at what levels they can be substi- 
tuted for prairie hay without detriment- 
al effects. Another test will be whether 
the hulls injure the linings of the digest- 
ive tract, or increase occurrence of 
other disorders. 

Each ton of rough rice turns out about 
400 pounds of hulls. In 1950, for ex- 
ample, the Arkansas rice crop alone 
produced 159,000,000 pounds of hulls. 
Within recent years, Noland pointed out, 
there has been an obvious trend among 
cattle feeders and feed manufacturers to 


find methods of utilizing “waste prod- 
ucts,” such as oat hulls and corncobs. 
Research has proven that some of these 
can be profitably incorporated in prac- 
tical farm rations. 

No published experimental data are 
now available on the use of rice hulls in 
cattle rations, Noland added. If the first 
phase of the Arkansas research gives 
favorable results, it is expected that 
other aspects of the problem will be 
studied. 


Visitor Says U.S. Methods 
Key to Farm Progress 


American agricultural methods are 
the key to better standards of living 
for most nations with undeveloped re- 
sources, says Iqbal Chaudhary, agricul- 
tural engineer from Pakistan. 

Chaudhary has been studying farm- 
ing methods in New Mexico under the 
supervision of the ee Service at 
New Mexico A. & M. College. About 
80 percent of the people of Asia are de- 
pendent on agriculture for a livelihood, 
he says, and the easiest way to improve 
the lot of the people of Pakistan and 
other nations is to improve their agri- 
culture. 

Pakistan has more than 30,000,000 
acres of irrigated land and 15,000,000 
unirrigated acres to support a popula- 
tion of 80,000,000. The climate of West- 
ern Pakistan is similar to that of south- 
western U.S. and cotton is one of the 
chief crops. They produce more than a 
million bales a year. 


Plan Arkansas-Missouri 
Gin Operator Schools 


WwW. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice- president, Arkansas- Mis- 
souri Cotton Ginners’ Association, has 
announced that arrangements have been 
made for the 1953 Gin Operator Schools 
for Arkansas and Missouri ginners.. The 
schools will be two day events conducted 
by Extension Service specialists and 
manufacturer representatives in the gin 
company plants in Memphis. 

Bruton said that dates have ben con- 
firmed for the Continental School, Apr. 
20-21; Murray School, Apr. 22-23; and 
Lummus School, Apr. 24-25. Dates for 
other manufacturers will be announced 
as soon as arrangements are completed, 
and ginners may attend as many schools 
as they wish, Bruton said. 


Study Progress in Cotton 
Chemical Treatment 


Chemical treatments that promise to 
open new markets for cotton were the 
subject of discussion Sept. 25-26 at a 
conference in Washington sponsored by 
the National Cotton Council. Attendance 
was limited to about 60 representatives 
from the cotton textile and finishing in- 
dustries, chemical firms and private and 
governmental laboratories. 

Research and industry developments 
in chemical finishing discussed by the 
group included treatments making cot- 
ton resistant to heat and fire, creasing 
and mildew. 
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Oil Progress Week, Oct. 12-18 





PETROLEUM AIDS AGRICULTURE 


gw Oil powered tractors are fast replacing horses and mules 
on U.S. farms, but there are many other ways petroleum 
contributes to economical, drudgery-free crop production. 


MERICA’s petroleum industry is observing Oil Progress 

Week, Oct. 12-18, and is proud of the continuing contribution 
it is making to more economical and drudgery-free czop produc- 
tion. 

In the U.S. less than one-fifth of the population lives on farms, 
yet farmers provide food and farm products for themselves, for 
the other four-fifths of the population, and a surplus for the 
world market. The thing that makes this possible is mechanized 
power, both in agriculture and industry. 

Petroleum and petroleum products have done much to help 
change the face of agriculture. No longer do farmers have to use 
plodding horses or mules, and walk the furrows behind them 
from sunrise to sunset to till a few acres and grub out an exist- 
ence. Oil-powered tractors do the work of many horses, better, 
faster and more economically. 

In the days of animal power, the average farmer could produce 
enough for himself and five or six other persons. Now, oil-pow- 
ered equipment and scientific farming enable the modern farmer 
to produce enough for himself and 14 other persons. In addition 
to supplying power, petroleum has become a treasure trove of 
derivatives and compounds for agriculture—herbicides, insecti- 
cides, fungicides, fertilizers, sprays, waxes, specialty products to 
hasten or delay ripening of fruits and vegetables, and scores of 
other things. 

Our domestic capacity to produce and refine oil today is about 
25 percent above the previous record peaks of World War II. 
Transportation facilities have likewise expanded, and petroleum 
reserves under American soil are at an all-time high. New re- 
serves in Canada fortify us still further. 

During the second World War, American farmers and oil men, 
respectively, fed and fueled this nation and its allies to victory. 
Just to keep our air force operating required 14 times more gaso- 
line every 24 hours than was shipped to Europe throughout 
World War I, vet neither our allies nor our civilians ever lacked 
oil for essential needs. 
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Mechanization Conference 


(Continued from Page 14) 


sales division, Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, 
Ark.; F. A. Kummer, head, agricultural 
engineering department, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn; and Frank 
Fletcher, cotton producer of Tamo, Ark. 

The first day’s activities will close 
with a banquet at which J. Roger Deas, 
manager, public information service, 
American Can Co., San Francisco, will 
be the featured speaker. 


Second Day, Oct. 23—Shafter 
Experiment Station 


Delegates will go to the nearby Shaf- 
ter Experiment Station to observe a 
field demonstration of cotton produc- 
tion machinery and practices followed in 
the Far West. J. P. Fairbank, agricul- 
tural engineer, California Agricultural 
Extension Service, will be in charge. He 
will be assisted by E. Gordon Smith, 
superintendent of the Shafter station, 
and his staff. 

Following lunch on the second day, the 
delegates will hear two cotton growers 
discuss “Progress and Problems in Cot- 
ton Mechinization.” R. Keith Walden, 
president of the Farmers Investment 
Co., Tucson, will have as his subject, 
“Costs of Mechanized Cotton Production 
in Arizona.” Dr. John H. Benson, of 
Five Points, will discuss “Costs of 
Mechanized Cotton Production in Cali- 
fornia.” 

The remainder of the afternoon will 
be devoted to a gin demonstration and 
an inspection of seed drying and seed 
delinting at Calolina Farms, with W. B. 
Camp, Jr., in charge. 

At the conclusion of the Bakersfield- 
Shafter phase of the program, the Con- 
ference will be summarized by Claude 
L. Welch of Memphis, head of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s Production and 
Marketing Division. 

The conference steering committee 
will meet on the evening of the second 
day. 


Third Day, Oct. 24 


The entire day—Oct. 24—will be given 
over to a tour of the San Joaquin Valley 
between Bakersfield and Fresno (100 
miles), with frequent stops to observe 
actual operations common to California 
cotton farming. 


Fourth Day, Oct. 25 


Visit to Yosemite National Park, ar- 
ranged by Fresno cotton leaders. 


Arkansas Scientist Reports 
On White Grub Pest 


White grubs, already causing scat- 
tered damage over Arkansas, may be- 
come a serious pest as the humus con- 
tent of the state’s soils is gradually built 
up, says Dr. Floyd D. Miner, associate 
entomologist, Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fayetteville. 

He believes the white grub problem in 
Arkansas is too variable to permit state- 
wide recomendations for control. In- 
stead, where the problem is serious, cul- 
tural procedures should be planned to 
meet individual conditions. 

Dr. Miner has made a study of the 
life history of the prairie white grub 
and prepared a detailed report as Bulle- 
tin 521, “Biology of the Prairie White 
Grub.”’ Copies may be obtained from the 
Bulletin Office, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 
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PICKING COTTON mechanically 


North Carolina 
(Continued from Page 20) 


justment, soil condition, and ability of 
the operator to secure best results. It 
is generally recognized that the floating 
type rotary hoe attachment is superior 
in row eultivation to either the integral 


mounted attachment or the broadcast 
types. While the latter types may be 
used in many instances with good re- 


sults, they are not as versatile in their 
application and are more difficult to ad- 
just and control under adverse conditions 
than the floating attachment type. 

Farmers are learning that the rotary 
hoe does an excellent high speed job of 
cultivating in and around the young 
plants without damage and that the hoe 
wheels also serve as an ideal cultivating 
fender. With 6” to 8” high speed sweeps 
properly set to shed soil into the rear 
half of the rotating wheels, very close 
work can be acomplished at speeds of 
5 mph or better. 

Unfortunately all of the leading im- 
plement manufacturers do not market 
the floating type rotary hoe; however, 
many farmers have overcome this diffi- 
culty by adaptations. 

With the constant search for better 
and faster methods in cotton production, 
farmers realize the necessity of good 
equipment properly set up and carefully 
adjusted, beginning with crop residue 
disposal through harvest. 

Hand blocking or thinning is still a 
prevalent practice in North Carolina. 
Nevertheless, thousands of farmers are 
hill dropping with satisfactory results 
and a substantial saving in hand labor 
costs. Too often when cotton is hand 
blocked, the remaining stand averages 
one or less stalks per foot, which is far 
too few plants to produce maximum 
yields. While hill dropped cotton may 
appear entirely too thick early in the 
season, after cultivating with rotary 
hoes and other mechanical equipment, 
the final stand will more nearly ap- 
proach the three plant per foot density 
that has consistently given higher yields 
per acre than any other mechanical 
method of spacing. 

Mechanical choppers have been used 
successfully under favorable conditions; 
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in the Coastal Plains section of North Carolina. 


mechanical difficulties, for- 
residues in the soil, and in- 
ability to select healthy plants where 
stands may be sparse or weather dam- 
aged, all have tended to discouraged ex- 
tensive use of such machines. 

Boll weevil damage 


but due to 
mer crop 


in past years has 


forced progressive cotton farmers to 
practice systematic control in order to 
produce a crop. The four to eight row 


duster is most commonly used; however, 
for late applications commercial! dusting 
by aircraft is generally accepted except 
in isolated or very small fields. The in- 
troduction of low  gallonage tractor- 
mounted, boom sprayers has found re- 
ception among many cotton farmers, 
either in combination with cultivation 
or as a separate operation. Results equal 
to dusting are generally conceded if 
properly applied. 


Farmers also like spraying becaus« 
they can apply insecticides to a dry 
plant, thereby extending the period of 
possible application. Sprayers, however, 
for late season application are best 
adapted to the Piedmont areas where 
the cotton plant is relatively small and 
does not interfere with nozzle arrange- 
ment. In the Coastal Plains where cot- 
ton grows much larger and oftentimes 
laps in the middles, high clearance dust- 
ers or aircraft are the only possible 
means of late season application. 

Defoliation is becoming a fairly gen- 
eral practice throughout North Caro- 
line and has been reflected in the over- 
all grade of cotton because of less rot- 
ting and staining in the fields. Farmers 
prefer the application of defoliants by 
ground equipment if possible, since uni- 
formity in distribution may mean the 
difference between a good and _ poor 
job of removing foliage. 

In most instances a conventional high 
clearance tractor equipped with duster 
would be entirely satisfactory for ap- 
plying defoliants if suitable wheel fend- 
ers were available which would lift the 
low hanging limbs out of the path of the 
tractor wheels. Many farmers have 
constructed such fenders for their trac- 
tors, but a commercially built fender 
adaptable to the leading makes and 
models of tractors would find a ready 
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market North Carolina cotton 
farmers. 

The high cost of hand harvesting, in- 
creasing number of well equipped gins, 
along with recent improvements in cot- 
ton harvesting machinery have all stim- 
ulated the interest of farmers in the pos- 
sibilities of mechanicaliy harvesting 
their crop. 

Approximately 30 cotton pickers have 
been purchased during the past and cur- 
rent harvesting seasons, and mechani- 
cal strippers are rapidly replacing the 
hand snapping method of harvesting in 
the Piedmont, indicating that Carolina 
cotton farmers are determined to over- 
come this obstacle in production. 

Cotton ginners throughout the Caro- 
linas, even from relatively small vol- 
umes of ginning, have invested many 
thousands of dollars in modern cleaning, 
drying and ginning machinery in an ef- 
fort to help farmers profitably meet 
the increasing problems of cotton pro- 
duction. Through this effort grades have 
been maintained, and rough preparation 
practically eliminated. 


e Oil Chemists Will 
Meet Oct. 20-22 


PLANS for the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, Oct. 20-22 at the Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, have been 
announced by Lucy R. Hawkins, Chica- 
go, executive secretary. 

E. M. James, Lever Brothers Co., New 
York, president of the society, will call 
the convention to order and preside at 
the business session. A. Ruston, Em- 
ery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, is gen 
eral chairman for the meeting. 

Thirty-nine technical papers will be 
presented by representatives from in- 
dustry and public and private research 
institutions. Field trips will be made on 
the afternoon of Oct. 21 to the Emery 
Industries plant and the new Miami 
Valley laboratories of Procter and Gam- 
ble. 


among 


U.S. Lard Exports Increase 
Slightly for 1952 


USDA reports lard exports from the 
U.S. in January-July 1952 totaling 217,- 
908 short tons, exceeded the 204,138 tons 
exported in the comparable period of 
1951. Whether exports for the entire 
year will surpass or even equal the 
344,253 tons exported in 1951, however, 
is doubtful. The most important market, 
England, took one-third of the total 
lard exported in 1951 and a considerable 


share in January-May 1952, but took no 
lard in June and July of this year. More- 
over, England has indicated they will 


not purchase any more during the year 
unless the givernment alters its present 
policy in respect to dollar credits for 
lard procurement; and the market is not 
likely to be offset by increased purchases 
from other countries. However, the price 
of good quality lard is at a low level and 
exports are expected to remain high 
throughout the year. 

One-third of the lard exported from 
January to June went to England total- 
ing 117,543 tons and major quantities 
also were shipped to Western Germany, 
the Netherlands, Austria, and Yugo- 
slavia. One-third of the lard exported 
went to North American countries such 
as Cuba, 47,543 tons, and Mexico, 12,449 
tons. 














In. Better Balanced Rations 





More Oilseed Meals Needed 
For Livestock Feeding 


gw FAVORABLE OUTLOOK seen by authorities for future con- 
sumption of soybean meal and other protein concentrates due to 
growing population and the use of improved feeding practices by 
more farmers and ranchmen in the U.S. 


N INCREASING need for protein in 

livestock rations in the future, which 
they expect to be met largely through 
increased production of soybean meal, 
was seen by authorities who addressed 
the recent thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion in Lafayette, Ind. Larger food re- 
quirements of a growing U.S. popula- 
tion, progress that has been made in in- 
creased use of rations properly balanced 
in protein, and the opportunity for fur- 
ther improvement in livestock feeding 
practices were cited as major favorable 
factors. 

Dr. R. M. Bethke, vice-president, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, pointed out 
that it will be necessary to increase 
meat, milk and egg production if we 
are to maintain our present standard of 
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living for an anticipated increase of 12 
to 13 percent in human population in 
the next decade. 

“This means an increase in our animal 
population as well as further improve- 
ments in the production of meat, milk, 
eggs and fiber,” he said. “Furthermore, 
expansions in feeding operations are 
dependent in a large part on increased 
production of protein supplements or 
their equivalents. 

“It has been estimated that between 
1940 and 1950 there was a 20 percent 
increase in the use of concentrate feeds. 
If we make similar progress in the ef- 
ficient production of meat, milk and 
eggs in the 1950 to 1960 period as we did 
in the preceding decade and provide our 
increased population with a comparable 
living standard, then all concentrate 





Call It What You Will, It Gets the Job Done 


THIS YEAR on the High Plains of West Texas there are several hundred thousand 
acres of cotton local and transient pickers do not want to harvest in the usual man- 
ner. This is dry-land cotton that requires from 15 to 40 acres to make a bale. It is 
too low and thin for a stripper and the oldtime sled would lay the land open to high 


wind erosion. But those conditions didn’t stop Sam Parham and Tom Palmroy, two 


enterprising growers near Lamesa. Their answer to the problem is pictured above. 


Some who have seen it call it “The Thing,” 


but Parham and Palmroy have dubbed 


it a mechanical scrapper. Six braceros sit at the open end of the box, their feet rest- 
ing on a 1-inch pipe. They are paid 50 cents an hour and pull around a bale a day. 
The tractor is set to crawl along and the braceros reach down, pull the one or two 


bolls per stalk, and toss them into the box. 


The box holds about 300 pounds of cotton, 


which is transferred to a trailer at the end of each round. Cost of harvesting in this 
manner is averaging something like $2.50 a hundred, including tractor cost. Some 
growers are planning to follow standard stripping with this machine to salvage the 
usual 4 to 8 percent of the cotton left in the field. 
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feeds used will probably increase around 
17 percent. To take care of this increase, 
we could use 17 percent more—about one 
million tons—soybean meal or its equiv- 
alent in 1960 than in the year 1950-51. 

“As you well know, many economic 
factors can and will influence the 
amount of soybean meal that will be 
used in the future. Aside from its price 
in relation to other protein supplements, 
it is my belief that simple nitrogen com- 
pounds like urea or certain ammonium 
salts will be one of the major competi- 
tors of soybean meal or other plant pro- 
tein supplements particularly in the 
feeding of ruminants (cattle and sheep). 
If plant protein supplements will be in 
short supply, then major parts of the 
better quality supplements like soybean 
meal and improved cottonseed meal 
should be reserved for swine and poul- 
try feeding, and the other plant protein 
supplements and urea or ammonium 
compounds for ruminant use,” he said. 

Carl P. Heisig, USDA Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Washington, 
brought out the fact that the amount 
of protein American livestock get falls 
far short of the feeding standards set 
up by animal nutritionists. Expressed 
in soybean meal equivalent, he estimated 
that the deficit in 1951 amounted to 
about 5,000,000 tons, or not far from 
the total tonnage of soybean meal pro- 
duced last year. 

Despite the large increase that has 
taken place in the production of oilseed 
meal, he added, the deficit per animal 
in 1951 was only slightly smaller than 
the protein deficit in 1937-41, due prin- 
cipally to larger quantities of grain fed 
to increased livestock numbers. 

“Much progress has been made by 
farmers in feeding better balanced ra- 
tions,” Heisig said, “but much remains 
to be accomplished in this field. 

“It is often a complex and difficult 
job to combine the various feeds avail- 
able into desirable rations. Changing 
price relationships complicate the task. 
Many farmers no doubt feed less pro- 
tein than is desirable for most efficient 
production because of the relatively high 
cost of adding all the protein recom- 
mend in the ration, and the uncertainty 
that it will pay out. There is thus a 
tendency to underfeed protein because 
of the cost factor. 

“Now as to the opportunities for fill- 
ing the protein-deficit gap. If all live- 
stock rations were balanced by use of 
high-protein concentrate feeds a_ tre- 
mendous expansion would be necessary 
—if it all came from soybean meal, al- 
most double current production would 
be needed. While this might be an en- 
ticing prospect from some standpoints, 
it is not likely to be achieved in this way 
—at least not in the near future. A 
principal reason is that most of the 
high-protein concentrates, except soy- 
bean meal, are secondary products or by- 
products from other production pro- 
cesses and are not produced primarily 
for protein feeds. Hence, changes in de- 
mand for high-protein feeds influence 
production of the parent product rela- 
tively little. Their production depends 
more on the demand for such things as 
cotton, fats and oils, meat, fish, corn 
starch, and alcoholic beverages. 

“No single approach will solve the 
problem. The job of supplying the prop- 
er kinds of livestock feed to fill the pres- 
ent deficit and to meet expanding de- 
mands in the future is so big that it 
needs to be tackled on many fronts.” 
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President of Mente & Co. 
Dies Oct. 2 in Memphis 


Isaac Taylor Rhea, president of Mente 
& Co., Inc., New Orleans bag manufac- 
turing firm, died Oct. 2 at Baptist Mem- 
orial Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. Inter- 
ment was at Memphis, where he had 
made his home for the past three years. 


Rhea’s wife, the former Miss Posey 
Blanker, died there on Sept. 4 
A native of Nashville, Tenn., and 


a resident of New Orleans for 51 years, 
he would have marked the 50th anni- 
versary of his association with Mente & 
Co., Inc., and his 55th year in the bag 
business in 1953. 

He attended Webb School, Bell Buckle, 
Tenn., and Tulane University. Shortly 
after leaving school, he joined his 
father, the late Isaac Taylor Rhea, in 
the operation of the Isaac T. Rhea Grain 
Company, in Nashville, Tenn. He came 
to New Orleans in 1898 and entered the 
employ of Bemis Brothers Bag Com- 
pany. In 1903 he joined the Mente com- 
pany and became president in 1925. 

From 1932 to 1942 Mr. and Mrs. Rhea 
operated the Inn by the Sea, Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., until it was taken over by 
the government for use as the Merchant 
Marine Cadet Training School. In World 
War II, he and his wife turned over a 
New Orleans residence to the American 
Women’s Volunteer Service for use by 
servicemen. 

He was a life member of the Southern 
Yacht Club, and a commodore of the 
Pass Christian Yacht Club. 

He was also a member of Internation- 
al House, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the New Orleans area, the New Orleans 
Country Club, the New Orleans Athletic 


Club, the Pickwick Club, the Stratford 
Club, and several Carnival organiza- 
tions. He was also a member of the 
Tennessee Club, Memphis. 

He is survived by a sister, Mrs. Lewis 
L. Baxter, of Ponte Vedra, Fla. 


e Youth Winner in 1953 
Picking Contest 


ROY CLIFFORD PETERSON, Blythe- 
ville, Ark., won the 1953 Nationa! Cot- 
ton Picking Contest Oct. 3 at his home 
town and at the age of 17 became the 
youngest person to win top honors in 
the annual event since it was started 13 
years ago. Roy picked 95 pounds of clean 
cotton in an hour and 40 minutes to win 
first prize of $1,000. 

In the women’s division, Mrs. Eugene 
Shinault of Blytheville and Memphis 
repeated her feat of last year and won 
the $250 first place money. 

She picked 79 pounds against 76% 
for her nearest competitor, Mrs. Charles 
Kruttz of Route 1, Blytheville. 

The $250 second place money in the 
men’s division went to John Edd Ander- 
son, Gobler, Mo., who previously had 
finished first in 1947, 1949 and 1950. 
His pickings weighed 91 pounds. 

Herbert Harris, Blytheville, won third 
prize money of $100. 

The event was sponsored by the 
Blytheville Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Assisting J. L. Westbrook, gener- 
al chairman, in passing out the $2,500 
prize money were Gloria Stice, Paducah, 
Ky., queen of the cotton picking contest, 
and Trudy Wackerly, Batesville, Ark., a 
runner-up in the contest. 

Larry Bentley, Gideon, Mo., won $50 
in the “boys under 13” division. 


Cattle Flood Markets as 
Dry Weather Continues 


Cattle have continued to flood markets 
in the Panhandle and Plains areas of 
Texas during the past two weeks due to 
drouth conditions and lack of grazing 
and feed, according to reports from 
Amarillo, 

Most of the cattle sold are from herds 
being culled due to the drouth and poor 
prospects of wheat pasture and rough- 
age. The first nine months of this year 
have been the second driest in the his- 
tory of the Weather Bureau reporting 


station in Amarillo and it was estab- 
lished 52 years ago. Rainfall through 
September measured only 10.21 inches, 


while the previous low was 9.51. 

This year’s rainfall has been less than 
during any period of the dust bowl days 
in the mid-1930’s. As a result, there is 
no wheat pasture and the roughage sit- 
uation is anything but bright except in 
the irrigation belt. 

Stockmen are culling their herds to 
the limit, keeping only their best cattle 
and young animals which they believe 
they can feed over the winter. 


. 
New GM Diesel Booklet Is 
Ready for Distribution 
The fall issue of Power Parade, De- 
troit Diese] Engine Division’s publica- 
tion dealing with interesting diesel en- 
gine applications in the industrial, ma- 


rine and petroleum fields, is off the 
press. A free copy can be obtained at 
GM diesel distributors and dealers or 


by writing the Division at 13400 W. 


Outer Drive, Detroit 28, Mich. 








storage or packaging. 


Patented construction eliminates pressure at the junc- 
Material handled 
Screw-Lift requires little 
space, is fully accessible, fits into almost any plant 
layout and can be had in six types and four sizes. 
Made of black iron, galvanized, stainless steel or 
other non-ferrous metals to suit materials handled. 


tion, choking, deflection or whip 
suffers no degredation. 


System pays for itself in no time. 


Write for Form M 500-2 which will enable you 


to outline your conveying needs. 





705 HOFFMAN ST HAMMOND 


HAMMOND) 
| ENGIn EES | | MANUFACTURERS | 





iS YOUR ANSWER! 
It forms a clean, dustless, noiseless system of elevat- 


ing and conveying free-flowing bulk material from 
receiving point to processing, or from processing to 


5 A, — = soe a 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


IND. 
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Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 4 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as? 
original equipment. 

Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 
mailed on request. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing for flat 
conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 4 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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— Presenting 


C. W. Wallace 


— West Monroe, La. ——— 


C. W. WALLACE, West Monroe, La., 
was born Dec. 28, 1884, at Kossuth, 
Miss., graduated from Mississippi State 
College in engineering in 1905 and has 
been continously in the oil mill business 
since September 1906. He started out 
with a mill at Okolona, Miss., then going 
with the Richmond Cotton Oil Co. at 
Corinth and later with the American 
Cotton Oil Co. at Monroe, La. Since 
1923, when the plant was purchased from 
the American Cotton Oil Co., he has been 
with The Union Oil Mill, Inc., of which 
he is president and manager. 

He is a past president of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association and has 
served as a director for many years. He 
is a director of the Ouachita National 
Bank of Monroe, and in the past has 
been active in many community organ- 
izations. 

He and Mrs. Wallace were married in 
1908 and have two sons. 


e Defoliation Usually 
Pays in Oklahoma 


PROSPECTIVE returns from the cot- 
ton crop should be sufficient to pay for 
the added cost of defoliation in Okla- 
homa except under unusual cireum- 
stances, says Dr. John M. Green, agro- 
nomist in charge, cotton investigations, 
Oklahoma Experiment Station and 
USDA. 

Dr. Green lists the possible benefits of 
defoliation for hand harvested cotton 
as reduction from boll rot, hastening of 
boll opening to permit earlier harvesting 
and making picking more attractive to 
laborers. For stripper harvest the chief 
advantage lies in timing the harvest 
operation through removai of leaves and 
hastening of boll opening. Farmers plan- 
ning to strip cotton can insure against 
the undesirable effects of a severe freeze 
by removing the leaves prior to the ex- 
pected frost date with a chemical defoli- 
ant. 

Reduction of yield and quality will re- 
sult if defoliants are applied when the 
bolls are not fully developed. Under Ok- 
lahoma conditions, however, the most 
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important consideration is usually the 
expected frost date, Dr. Green adds. De- 
foliants should be applied to cotton to be 
stripped at least 10 days before frost 
is expected. This will permit time for 
the chemical to have its effect and for 
the leaf drop to occur. With chemical 
defoliation preceding frost in this man- 
ner, stripping can be started immediate- 
ly after frost has killed second growth 
on the plants, provided of course that a! 
bolls are open. 

Where cotton has been planted early 
enough to permit all bolls to reach ma- 
turity well in advance of frost, the de- 
foliant can be applied whenever a'l 
bolls are fully developed. The bolls need 
not necessarily be open. 


Mexico to Close Bracero 
Offices This Month 


Plans for closing bracero offices dur- 
ing October have been announced in 
Mexico City by Mexican government 
officials who say that the offices are 
being closed because of the decreasing 
demand for migratory farm workers in 
the U.S. Officials said that U.S. farmers 
needing labor would have to sign their 
own contracts with Mexican nationals 
already in this country. 

The Mexican government said it had 
contracted for only 85,000 braceros to 
work in the United States, but estimated 
that there were between 150,000 and 
200,000 wetbacks working illegally. 


e Expansion Will Meet 
Need for Nitrogen 


CURRENT and projected expansion of 
nitrogen production capacity will be suf- 
ficient to meet military, industrial and 
agricultural requirements in the event 
of full mobilization, the Nitrogen In- 
dustry Advisory Committee has assured 
the National Production Authority, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

A Department of Agriculture spokes- 
man said present partial mobilization 
expansion goals would have to be in- 
creased by 315,000 tons of nitrogen an- 
nually to meet the nation’s food and feed 
requirements under full mobilization. 

Defense Department representative 
did not present an estimate of military 
requirements for nitrogen under full 
mobilization but pointed out that peak 
consumption probably would not be 
reached until about two years after full 
mobilization was called. 

The 1955 nitrogen expansion goal 
calls for a production capacity of 2,930,- 
000 tons of nitrogen annually. Produc- 
tion for 1951-52 amounted to 1,800,000 
tons. 


Continue Castor and Tung 


Oil Restrictions 


The USDA has announced export allo- 
cations of 100,000 pounds of commercial 
and sulphonated castor oil and 90,000 
pounds of tung oil for the fourth quarter 
of 1952. These quantities are the same 
as were allocated for each of the firsi 
three quarters of this year. 

Export licenses will continue to be re- 
quired for medicinal castor oil, although 
no limit has been placed on the total 
quantity which may be licensed in the 
fourth quarter. Review of the supply- 
requirements situation, taking into ac- 
count the needs of the national defense 
program, has led to the decision to con- 
tinue the present controls, USDA says. 
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Announce Support Prices 
For 1952 Corn Crop 


The price support level for 1952-crop 
corn will be $1.60 a bushel, national av- 
erage price, the USDA has announced. 
The support announced reflects 90 per- 
cent of the Oct. 1 parity price. It is the 
same as the minimum average of $1.60 
a bushel which was announced last Feb- 
ruary in advance of planting time, sub- 
ject to upward adjustment if 90 percent 
of the Oct. 1 parity price should be high- 
er. Oct. 1 parity of $1.78 a bushel was 
the same as the parity on which the min- 
imum support of $1.60 a bushel was 
based last February. Price support for 
1951 corn averaged $1.57 a bushel. 

Under the 1952 program, loans and 
purchase agreements will be available to 
farmers from time of harvest through 
May 31, 1953, and will mature on July 
31, 1953. Rates for individual counties 
are available in the state and county 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion offices. 





Defoliation Meeting 


Planned Jan. 15-16 


The 1953 Beltwide Defoliation 
Conference will be held at the Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Jan. 15-16 
under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Program for the 1953 meeting 
will put new emphasis on educa- 
tional phases of defoliation work— 
how better to acquaint cotton 
farmers with the benefits and 
most modern methods in the use of 
chemicals to cause the cotton plant 
to shed its leaves. As in previous 
years, however, developments in 
basic and applied research will be 
covered thoroughly by the group of 
scientists from the USDA, agri- 
cultural colleges, state agencies, 
and the agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry, says the Council. 

Dr. W. H. Tharp, principal phy- 
siologist of the Department of 
Agriculture’s plant industry sta- 
tion at Beltsville, Md., has been 
named general chairman of the 
conference steering committee. 
This 12-man group will meet in 
Bakersfield, Calif., Oct. 23, during 
the annual Beltwide Cotton Mech- 
anization Conference, to make 
plans for the defoliation meeting. 

Other committee members, in ad- 
dition to Dr. Tharp are: Dr. F. T. 
Addicott, University of Califor- 
nia; Dr. H. R. Carns, Delta Branch 
Experiment Station, Stoneville, 
Miss.; I. W. Bales, Chipman 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; 
Tildon Easley, Starkville, Miss., 
American Cynamid Co.,; J. Lloyd 
Poland, Middleport, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Chemical Co.; Don L. Jones, 
Lubbock, Texas, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station No. 8; Rex F. 
Colwick, Mississippi State College; 
Pr. C; Elliott, Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service; oO. Clark, 
Mississippi Department of Vo- 
cational Agriculture; H. G. Inger- 
son, Lansing, Mich., John Bean 
Division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp.; Leonard Lett, 
Memphis, National Cotton Coun- 
cil. 
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worth over $750,000,000. vast quantities of industrial equipment. 


AREA 


Cotton belt from California 
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e September Economic 


Conditions Better 


IMPROVEMENT in general economic 
conditions is reported in a Septembe1 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USDA, Washington. The re- 
port states that total demand for goods 
and services remained high and retail 
trade increased during August and Sep- 
tember. Plant and equipment expendi- 
tures in the third quarter of 1952 were 
about the same as in the second quarter, 
but are expected to rise during the 
fourth quarter. 

Industrial production expanded rapid- 
ly in August as the steel industry in- 
creased output from 18 percent of rated 
capacity in July to nearly 100 percent 
in the first week of September. Passen- 
ger car assemblies rose somewhat in 
August. Production of nondurables was 
up in August and continued high in Sep- 
tember. Accompanying the rise in out- 
put, nonagricultural employment rose to 
an all-time record level in August. 

Wholesale prices weakened somewhat 
in September after rising gradually 
from June to mid-August. Average 
wholesale prices of farm products have 
eased off in recent weeks largely because 
of seasonal declines in prices for fresh 
fruits, vegetables and livestock. Average 
prices of processed foods and other 
products were also down slightly. Rural 
living costs held steady in August with 
food prices down slightly from the rec- 
ord levels of mid-July. 

The index of wholesale prices of fats 
and oils except butter in September was 
about the same as in August (when it 
was 57 percent of the 1947-49 average), 
but almost 25 percent below the level 
fo a year earlier. Prices of cottonseed 
and linseed oil averaged higher than in 
the month before, but were about offset 
by a decline in the price of lard. 

Output of food fats and oils in the 
year which began Oct. 1, 1952, will be 
moderately less than last season. Lower 
production, however, will be partly off- 
set by larger stocks at the beginning of 
the 1952-53 crop year. 


Lubbock Agricultural Club 
Tours Plains Oil Mill 


Members and guests of the Lubbock, 
Texas, Agricultural Club were guests 
of the Plains Cooperative Oil Mill for 
their September meeting. Nearly 100 
farmers and businessmen inspected the 
mill and enjoyed a fish fry. 

Roy B. Davis, manager, O. E. Key, 
assistant manager, and W. C. Whittecar, 
superintendent, explained the operations 
of an oil mill and conducted a tour of 
the plant. Five Negro millhands sang 
spirituals. 


California Fall Poultry 
Institute Oct. 17-18 


The fall Poultry Institute sponsored 
by the University of California, will be 


Raymondville Boy Winner 
Of 1952 Cotton Contest 


Larry Robbins, Raymondville 4-H club 
member, is the winner of the 1952 cotton 
contest in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas, sponsored by the Valley Farm 
Bureau. He will receive a cash prize of 
$150 at a banquet honoring all winners 
in the contest. Robbins raised 2.6 bales 
of cotton per acre on 3.41 acres. 

Bob Bray, Mercedes Future Farmer, 
placed second in the contest by producing 
2.2 bales per acre on two acres and will 
receive $100. Uvaldo Garcia, San Per- 
lita, won the special dryland cotton divi- 
sion of the contest by raising 1.2 bales 
per acre on 3.2 acres. 


Eastern Textile Writers 
Inspect Cotton Areas 


Textile writers from New York news- 
papers, trade journals and press associ- 
ations made a four day tour of Memphis, 
Arkansas and Alabama early in October 
to see how cotton is grown, marketed 
and processed. The tour was sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council. 

The tour included visits to the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange and cotton firm 
offices, cotton plantations and gins, and 
cotton textile mills. Luncheons, barbe- 
cues, a fashion show and an opportunity 
for the group to try their skill at pick- 
ing cotton were among the entertain- 
ment features provided. 


Shapely Co-eds Make Pima Pickin’ a Positive Pleasure 


NOW DON’T BREAK OUT in a rash to enter the National Pima Cotton Picking 
Contest at El Paso, men—you're too late. Contestants in the event, held Oct. 11, 
were served ice water by these and other shapely co-eds from Texas Western College, 
located at El Paso. One of the girls was to be named Miss Pima at a luncheon on 
Oct. 7 and given a number of nice prizes, including a round trip by air for herself 
and her chaperone to Chihuahua City, Mexico. The contest was sponsored by the 
El Paso Junior Chamber of Commerce and we imagine the contestants had a heck 
of a time concentrating on their work. How can you expect a man to get anything 
done with somebody poking ice water at him all the time? 


held Oct. 17-18 at Fresno State College, 
Fresno, George F. Stewart, chairman 
of the University’s poultry husbandry 
department has announced. 

Problems of turkey production and 
marketing, fryer and egg production 
will be discussed by representatives of 
the poultry industry and Extension and 
Experiment Station staff members. 
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Standard Oil Head Named 


Texan of Distinction 

Eugene Holman, president, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, is the first offi- 
cial “Texan of Distincticn” chosen by 
the 1952 State Fair of Texas. Holman 
was the main speaker at the annual 
State Fair Banquet, Oct. 7, where the 
award was presented, 

This award will be presented annually 
to a native-born Texan who has lived 
at least 15 years in the state and who 
has distinguished himself nationally in 
industry, science or the arts. 





WATSON. 
COTTONS 


~ 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
e WATSON'S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
e WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 
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Presenting 


A. G. Swint 
Orchard Hill, Ga. ——— 





A. G. SWINT, Orchard Hill, Ga., was 
born Jan. 28, 1890, in Orchard Hill, 
started ginning cotton with his father 
in 1908 and as owner of a gin since 1912 
and has had 40 seasons of ginning. He 
has served as a director and president 
of the state ginning association and for 
five years as a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the National Cotton Ginners Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1932 he helped to organize a one 
variety cotton community for his gin and 
the community now furnishes pure seed 
to a large part of Georgia and some ad- 
joining states. 

He served three terms in the Georgia 
legislature and one term in the state 
senate. He is a Methodist, Mason and 
member of the Griffin Rotary Club, and 
is now a member of the Rotary district 
governor’s council. He has been a mem- 
ber of the county Board of Education 
and of the Hospital Authority which 
built a new $1,300,000 hospital. 


Good Growing Season Aids 
Far Western States 


Farmers in the Pacific Coast region 
have enjoyed a_ relatively favorable 
growing season and are harvesting a 
record acreage of field crops in Arizona 
and California, says the monthly review 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. 

Heavy winter rains and good snowfall 
assured adequate irrigation water and 
good soil moisture conditions in all 
states of the Twelfth District, says the 
review. States in the district include 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Arizona, Nevada, and Utah. Spring 
rains contributed to the favorable mois- 
ture condition in most areas, and aband- 
onment of dry farmed crops was less 
than usual. 

Arizona’s record crop acreage results 
largely from the sharp increase in cot- 
ton plantings. States of the district also 
show increases in most other field crops, 
including 17 percent gain in output of 
feed grains. Production of most fruit 
crops, however, is smaller than last sea- 
son and the 1941-51 average. 
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NINE DISTINCT TYPES 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor List 


FOR THE 
ELEVATION OF 
FREE-FLOWING 

BULK 
MATERIALS 


Designed for either 
vertical or inclined 
operation in the 
elevation of any 
free-flowing bulk 
material that can be 
conveyed by a 
horizontal screw 
conveyor. 

The Rotor Lift is an all 
metal, dust-tight and 
waterproof machine 
with fewer operating 
parts than other 
similar units making 
for less maintenance 


and greater efficiency. 











HINGKLEY 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner makes a smooth, 

clean sample. It blows the fine pin trash . ‘A 

out. It increases your turn-out. fs ‘ re, G CONNECTS 
~ oe ect: 

72-C Hinckley <Jes770 DIRT FAN 


Drier-Cleaner 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 
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Excellent Completely Modern Used 


ANDERSON TWIN MOTOR 
Super Duo Expellers, 


36” Cookers, 14” Conditioners. 
FRENCH 4-Section Presses, 


5-High, 72” Motor Driven Cookers. 


PITTOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel 


) 


* COTTON SEED 
* SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 


Self-Filling | Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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e Raise Soybean Meal 
Ceiling to $87 


SOYBEAN MEAL eeiling price hikes 
long expected by the oilseed meal indus- 
try became effective Sept. 30 when the 
Office of Price Stabilization announced 
a new ceiling price of $87 per ton, bulk, 
Decatur, Ill., $6 a ton higher than the 
previous ceiling price. 

OPS at the same time provided a 
formula for pricing soybean meal mixes 
which will generally lower the prices of 
these mixes and in almost all cases bring 
them down to or below the level of the 
new ceiling price for straight soybean 
meal. The agency said that the prices 
for these mixes are being reduced by 
amounts reaching as much as $10 a ton. 

The OPS announcement regarding the 
soybean meal mixes said, in part: 

“Under the new pricing formula for 
the soybean meal mixes, ceiling prices 
for mixes containing 80 percent or more 
by weight of straight soybean meal will 
be generally established on the basis of 
the proportionate ceiling prices of the 
straight meal plus cost not to exceed 
ceiling of the other ingredient plus a 
$1 a ton mixing allowance. 

“OPS announced on Aug. 22 that a 
new pricing formula would be provided 
for the mixes but indicated at that time 
its intention to apply it to mixes con- 
taining at least 85 percent straight meal. 
The limitation has been reduced to 80 
percent after further study of the prob- 
lem indicated the need to reduce the fig- 
ure. 

“Also as tentatively announced on 
Sept. 3, the new regulation applies to 
contracts for future deliveries of soy- 
bean meal and mixes after specified 
dates. The new ceilings will apply to all 
deliveries after Nov. 30 under contracts 
entered into through Aug. 31. They will 
apply to all deliveries after Oct. 31 on 
contracts made between Sept. 1 and 26.” 


Fertilizer Supply Better, 
Nitrogen Still Short 


Prospective total supplies of the three 
primary fertilizer elements for the 1953 
crop year will be approximately 12 per- 
cent larger than the quantities available 
during the 1951-52 season, members of 
the USDA Fertilizer Industry Advisory 
Committee were told during their recent 
meeting in Washington 

Industry representatives expressed 
the opinion that nitrogen supplies will 
still be short during 1953 in spite of the 
increased production. Petash supplies 
are expected to be more nearly adequate 
during the coming season and potash 
supplies should be sufficient to meet all 
requirements. 


80-Year-Old Contender in 


Mississippi Contest 

E. W. Edgeworth, an 80-year-old 
farmer, Shannon, Miss., is a strong con- 
tender in the five-acre cotton contest 
sponsored by the Mississippi Extension 
Service with the cooperation of crushers 
and other groups. 

Edgeworth says, “I’ve been growing 
cotton all my life and I’ve never before 
seen any like this.” 

He followed a program recommended 
by W. J. Pernell, Lee County agent, 
Tupelo. The crop is now shoulder high 
with as many as 130 large bolls per 
stalk and has been estimated at more 
than two-and-a-half bales to the acre. 
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e Texas Crusher Group 
Asks OPS Changes 


CHANGES in regulations in CPR-167 
which have been recommended by mem- 
bers of the special protein committee of 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
have been outlined in a letter sent to 
members of the association by Ben R. 
Barbee, Abilene, president. 

The changes were formally requested 
by Barbee in a letter to the Dallas office 
of OPS following a conference on Sept. 
25 between OPS officials and members 
of the special protein committee. Com- 
mittee members at the meeting included 
D. B. Denny, Wolfe City; Jas. R. Gill, 
Paris; T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; W. A. 
Williams, Abilene; Oscar Robinson, 
Austin; P. A. Norris, Fort Worth; and 

/, A. Logan, Louis Tobian and Joe 
Flaig, all of Dallas. 


Neps Can Be Reduced 50 


oe s 
Percent in Processing 

Neps in cotton can now be reduced 50 
percent by careful processing in textile 
mills, say specialists working under a 
research contract sponsored by USDA 
at the textile school of North Carolina 
State College. 

USDA recommendations for reducing 
neps include keeping machines clean and 
free of rough spots or nicks, using cer- 
tain speeds and settings, and “working” 
the cotton as little as possible. The De- 
partment points that neps, the tiny 
white specks or bunches formed by ma- 
nipulation of fibers during ginning and 
textile processing of the fibers into 
yarns, lower the quality of fabrics 
where appearance is important. They 
are especially objectionable in dyed fab- 
rics, since neps are composed principally 
of thin-walled or immature fibers which 
dye a different shade from other fibers 
in the fabric. 


Keeling Deputy Director 
NPA Chemical Division 


Appointment of Thomas C. Keeling, 
Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., as deputy director 
of the chemical division, National Pro- 
duction Authority, Department of Com- 
merce, has been announced. He is on 
leave from his position as assistant vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
chemical division of the Koppers Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh, where he has been em- 
ployed since 1945. 
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. * Memphis, Tenn. 

CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, III. 

vou * Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 













NYLON PRESS CLOTHS 


LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 

’ STRONG — LIGHTWEIGHT 

~» EASY HANDLING 


SUMNER ComMPaANy 


MILL AND OFFICES — COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Call our nearest representative — 
Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex. Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
‘ | Central Bag Co., Macon, Ga. 
im Wn Foreign Agent’ M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 














141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Hay Shipments for Texas 
Drouth Areas Delayed 


Hay shipments to drouth distressed 
Texas farmers and ranchmen are lag- 
ging far behind orders, according to a 
report released by the Texas Agricul- 
tural Mobilization Committee, College 
Station. 

The total tonnage of hay ordered was 
80,785 tons as of Sept. 29 but delivery 
had been made of only 12,048 tons, 
leaving shipments of nearly 69,000 tons 
yet to be delivered to hard hit farmers. 

In many counties farmers are irked by 
the delays and most of them are exhaust- 
ing scanty reserves while awaiting ship- 
ment, but PMA authorities say that it 
requires time to locate, purchase, and 
ship hay to the needed areas. 
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L. E. ROBERTS, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary - treasurer and chairman of the 
board of directors, Tri-States Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association, was born 
Dec. 31, 1890 at Crutchfield, Ky. and 
lived on a farm until 1904 when he moved 
to Hickman, Ky. He entered the oil mill 
business as a shaft oiler with the Riech- 
man-Bond Cottonseed Oil Mill and was 
later promoted to day linterman. He re- 
calls that the most mill run linters that 
the mill cut was 40 to 45 pounds per ton 
of cottonseed. 

After this mill burned in 1909, Roberts 
was with the Mengel Box Co. of Hickman 
until 1916, when he went to the Browns- 
ville Cotton Oil Co., Brownsville, Tenn., 
as linterman. In 1917 he went with the 
Home Oil and Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ark. 
as night superintendent, remaining there 
through 1923 as day superintendent 
after the mill was sold to the DeSoto 
Oil Co., Memphis. During the 1924-25 
season he was transferred to the DeSoto 
mill in Memphis, serving as assistant 
under Captain J. P. Dickinson until his 
death, when Roberts was named to his 
present position of superintendent. 

He is an elder of the McLemore Pres- 
byterian Church and a member of the 
Woodmen of the World. 


Make Recommendations for 
Planting Fall Lupines 


Cotton and corn stubble should be 
turned under three or four weeks before 
planting lupines this fall in order to in- 
sure better stands and reduce foot-rot 
damage, according to recommendations 
for lupine recently announced by agro- 
nomists of Georgia, Alabama, Florida 
and Louisiana. Agronomists say that the 
new recomendations should help improve 
the success of farmers in growing lu- 
pines, which have increased in popu- 
larity as soil improving crops in the 
Southeast. 

Lupines do better if planted following 
cotton, corn or small grains than after 
peanuts or vegetable crops, agronomists 
point out. Planting during October is 
recommended in southern Georgia and 
northern Florida. 
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e Biggest Fair Puts on 
Biggest Britches 


LOTS OF COTTON went into the mak- 
ing of the giant denim pants worn at 
the State Fair of Texas this year by 
Tex, a huge figure erected on _ the 
grounds of the nation’s largest fair as 
a representation of Texas. 

Made by the H. D. Lee Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., the 24 by 25 feet 
pants and the 12 foot neck size shirt 
worn by Tex took 250 yards of material 
and 6,800 yards of thread. The cost was 
$2,200 and the project is believed to be 
the largest garment cutting ever at- 
tempted, requiring a warehouse for lay- 
ing out the denim for pattern making 
and cutting. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


© October 22-24—Sixth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference. Bak- 
ersfield and Fresno, Calif. For informa- 
tion write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1. Tenn. 


e Dec. 4-5—Second Annual Weed Con- 
trol Conference. Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Attendance limited to repre- 
sentatives of public and private agencies 
in weed control work. For information 
write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. 


e December 10-11—Sixth Annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference. Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. For information 
write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. 


1953 


e Jan. 15-16—1953 Beltwide Defoliation 
Conference. Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. For information write: National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 


e Jan. 26-27-28—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, fifteenth annual meeting. 
Dallas, Texas. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive 
vice-president-secretary. 


e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., secretary. 


e March 23-24-25 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president. To be held con- 
currently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e@ March 23-24-25—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
his, Tenn. For information, write W. 
‘emper Bruton, executive vice-president, 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Association, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the Exhibit. 


e March 23 - 24 - 25 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. To be held concur- 
rently with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e April 6-7-8 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 N. Second Ave., Dallas, Texas, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


e April 13-14—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn.., 
secretary. 


e@ April 20-25 — 1953 Gin Operators 
Schools for Arkansas and Missouri gin- 
ners. Memphis, Tenn. April 20-21, Conti- 
nental School. April 22-23, Murray School. 
April 24-25, Lummus School. Additional 
dates to be announced later. For infor- 
mation write: W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice - president, Arkansas - Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Assn., Blytheville, Ark. 


e May 8-12—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, fifty -seventh annual 
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convention. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. S. M. Harmon, 731 Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 4-16 — Texas Gin Operators 
Schools, Dallas. For additional informa- 
tion, write Ed Bush, Extension Cotton 
Ginning Specialist, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station. 


e May 18-19 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annua! convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary. 


e June 1-2—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association-Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association joint annual con- 
vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., secretary, 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery, Ala., 
executive secretary, Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth 
annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. L. E. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
Company, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-9—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association fifty - ninth annual conven- 
tion. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 
las 1, Texas, secretary. 


e June 8-9—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association - South Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association forty-fourth annual 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P. O. 
Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson 
7, Miss., secretary. 


New Mexico Farm Income 
At New High in 1951 


Cash receipts from farm marketings 
in New Mexico reached another all-time 
high in 1951, according to USDA. Total 
receipts in 1951 were $235,905,000, an 
increase of $24,561,000 over 1950. 

Livestock and livestock products ac- 
counted for 70 percent of the total in- 
come. Cash receipts from marketing of 
crops decreased 9.6 percent. The largest 
dollar decrease was in cotton lint, 20 
percent or $9,634,000. 
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2704 Taylor Street 





STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
Also 
in six, eight and six- 
The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fen can be placed 
anywhere in the gin. 


the STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 


The cleaner is used every day you gin. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 
furnish Heaters for natural butane 
and propane. 






Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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e Margarine Production 


Fein 
NEW limp roved QOD Up 20.9 Percent 
Gummer-Filer TOTAL PRODUCTION of margarine 


by installing ; 
during the first eight months of 1952 


for Carver Truline nace was 800,102,000 pounds, an increase of 
PILLOW BLOCKS 20.9 percent over the production of 661,- 
HANGER BOXES Wy, 829,000 pounds during the correspond- 
4 Y ing period in 1951, Bureau of Census 
COUNTERSHAFT BOXES 3 {2 reports show. : 

3 : August production was 86,564,000 
precision, y : pounds, including 79,882,000 pounds of 
d Hil colored margarine and 6,682,000 pounds 
engineere Mili of uncolored. This compared with 86,- 
Sw wile winlan ater sneteibainta ual: aellibins 286,000 pounds ' produced in August, 
tooling, tested for uniformity of thickness 1951, of which 72,954,000 were colored 

and ardsieen Wood’s new gummers are and 13,332,000 uncolored. . 
specially made for most efficient delinting on Total taal, ‘iad production during 
snk Ciaiek Seiden anihien 1951 was 1,036,341,000 pounds against 
: the 1950 total of 937,045,000 pounds and 
the 861,762,000 pounds produced in 1949. 


ues 


Doublecut available also in 114”, 1%”, 1%”, 


a 1%”. Improved Singlecut in 1%” size. Posi- e ° 
no - write be tively guaranteed top quality by . . . Cotton Scientist to Speak 
oti " e 
informe rite Sete At New Mexico A. & M. 
Dr. H. D. Barker, Bureau of Plant 
; Industry, USDA, Beltsville, Md. will be 
1 COMPLETE FAFNIR a featured speaker on the Farm Day 
NAMERICA BALL. BEARINGS A. A. WOOD AND™SONS COMPANY Og elgg Rca ogg ideo 
M. College. The subject of Dr. Barker’s 
P. O. BOX 937 ATLANTA I, GA. talk will be “Recent Developments in 
Cotton Research.” 

The morning of the Farm Day pro- 
gram will be spent touring the Agron- 
omy Farm in Mesilla Park and the 
USDA Cotton Field Station. Research 
subjects will include verticillium wilt 
control, weed control, new strains of up- 


’ 
land cotton, soil studies, water require- 
ments of cotton, new native oilseed 
crops and irrigated pasture studies. 
Special tours in the afternoon will en- 


able visitors to review experimental 
work in soils, agricultural engineering, 
horticulture, American-Egyptian cotton, 


CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS inland ction ‘breeding, pastures and 
AND STEEL SUPPORTS sani 


of any size 














G. A. Simmons Re-named 


Delegate to Council 
ee e G. A. Simmons, Lubbock Cotton Oil 
Blow-Piping of All Kinds Co., Lubbock, Texas, has been appointed 
’ to succeed himself as a crusher dele- 
shipped promptly gate to the National Cotton Council by 
Ben R. Barbee, Abilene, president, Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. S. J. 
Vaughan, Jr., Hill County Cotton Oil 
, Hillsboro, and Hugo G. Schmitt, Se- 


e e Co. 
National Blow Pipe & Mfg Co lid passa Cotton Oil Co., are the other Texas 
4 °9 , crusher delegates. 


° Simmons has been so outstanding in 
50 Years in New Orleans, La. his work with Council activities that it 
was felt that the best interests of Texas 
crushers will be served by his continu- 
ing as one of the delegate members for 
Texas, Jack Whetstone, secretary of the 
Texas association, pointed out in a letter 
to George G. Chance, Bryan, chairman 
of the Texas unit of the Council, an- 
nouncing the appointment, 


How Kansas Soya Products Co. 

Sp Purchased by Vanier 

; Ge R Controlling interest in Kansas Soya 
Products Co., Emporia, has been bought 
by John J. Vanier, president of the 
Western Star Mill Co. and Gooch Feed 
Mills, Salina, Kan. 

Manvfactured by Kansas Soya Products Co. has soy- 
bean processing and feed milling plants 


—o pepe = dagge saat rag 
HAYES-SAMMONS CHEMICAL CO. ee ee ee ot 


Olathe, Kan. 
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e 125 Attend Arkansas 
Feed Conference 


APPROXIMATELY 125 feed manufac- 
turers and dealers from Arkansas and 
nearby states attended the second an- 
nual Formula Feed Conference at the 
University of Arkansas, Sept. 25-26. 
Dr. E. L. Stephenson, assistant profes- 
sor of animal nutrition, was in charge 
of arrangements. Latest research in ani- 
mal nutrition was presented during the 
conference. An outstanding college poul- 
try nutritionist and some of the nation’s 
leading scientists from the commercial 
field gave reports on a wide range of 
topics. 

Dr. J. R .Couch, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege poultry nutritionist, reported that a 
small amount of methionine would in- 
crease both growth rate and feed effi- 
ciency in chickens. He said only a pound 
or less of the substance is necessary per 
ton of feed, and the cost is negligible. 

Dr. Couch, who recently received the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ award 
for “outstanding research in poultry nu- 
trition,” said his finding were based on 
three years’ research with the sulphur- 
containing amino acid. Methionine, he 
continued, produced a_ slight improve- 
ment in growth of broilers, but a very 
definite improvement in feed efficiency. 

Dr. R. W. Colby, Midland, Mich., told 
the group that antibiotics had proven 
eminently successful in swine and broil- 
er rations, but that present research 
could not justify their use with sheep 
and beef cattle. 

“Antibiotics have been found to im- 
prove the growth rate and feed effi- 
ciency of the growing pig,” Dr. Colby 
said, “and the response is considerably 
greater while the pigs are young. Great- 
est value,” he added, “is to the ‘runt’ or 
unthrifty pig.” 

Dr. H. H. Draper,, Rahway, N. J., dis- 
cussed the rapid acceptance of vitamin 
B12 as a vital element in swine and 
poultry nutrition. Since the isolation of 
vitamin B12 in 1948, he added, this nu- 
trient has been “rapidly accepted as an 
important element in the practical nu- 
trition of poultry and swine.” 

He said only minute amounts of vita- 
min B12 are required—6 micrograms 
per pound of feed for growing chickens, 
1 microgram for hens, and 5 micrograms 
for pigs that get a balanced corn-soy- 
bean meal ration with antibiotics. 

Dr. H. R. Stiles, Terre Haute, Ind., 
traced the history of formula feeds 
from the early part of the century. He 
declared that the steady increase in use 
of manufactured feeds by farmers during 
the past decade is “direct evidence that 
formula feeds increase the economy and 
efficiency of milk and meat production.” 

In listing some of the major develop- 
ments along the way, Dr. Stiles said: 
“In the 1920 decade, the discovery that 
cod liver oil enabled a vaiuable improve- 
ment in feed quality started a trend of 
thinking that other products not pro- 
duced on the farm might also benefit 
the quality of animal rations. Then in 
the 1930’s,” he continued, “B vitamins 
made their appearance and, though used 
in small amounts, were quickly recog- 
nized as eg of value.’ 

Dr. E. R. Stokstad, New York, told 
the Sih “that a water soluble vitamin 
—once a luxury in the chemical labora- 
tory—today is an inexpensive necessity 
in successful broiler production. 

Dr. Stokstad, a recent winner of the 
Borden award for outstanding nutri- 
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water sol- 
uble vitamins as playing an important 
role in poultry nutrition—riboflavin, vi- 
tamin B12, niacin, pantothenic acid, and 


tional research, named five 


folie acid. Using riboflavin as an ex- 
ample, the speaker said: 

“Riboflavin has rapidly passed from 
the stage of a laboratory chemical at 
$17 per gram in 1938 to the present 
stage of being a standard ingredient of 
poultry feeds at a price of less than 15 
cents a gram.” 

The speaker also named vitamin B12 
as another important nutrient in formu- 
lated feeds. He said it affords another 
example of how rapid advances in tech- 
nology can provide the feed industry 
with a cheap and dependable source of 
vitamins, 


Invite Offers for Peanut 
Storage Structures 

USDA has invited offers for the con- 
struction of 35 storage structures in 
North Carolina and Virginia to be used 
primarily for storing 1952 crop peanuts 
but also suitable for grain storage. The 
buildings will have a total capacity of 
1,250,000 bushels, and are to be of all- 
steel construction. Information may be 
obtained from the USDA Grain Branch, 
Washington. 

















TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 











Belting, 


2612-14 Commerce St. 





Phone: Riverside 9874 


ORIENTAL GASKET & PACKING CO. 


Manufacturers of All Industrial Gaskets 


Crimps, Packing, Belt 
Cements, Hooks, and Dressings 


Dallas 1, Texas 












with the needs of the modern Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill. 
you may need for your plant, just 


Whatever 


write, wire, or phone us and your 


Hydraulic Cotton Press 
Pumps — Spiral Conveyor 
and Fittings—SKF Bear- 
ings—Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- 
tors, Leather, Rubber and 
V-Belts, Packing and 
Crimps—Waste and Wip- 
ing Rags. 


1629 MAIN ST. 


order will receive prompt, friendly 
attention. 


WELL MACHINERY 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 





FORT WORTH 
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2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 


Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
. . . More popular every day t ¥, Emulsorized for quick-method 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and | il pyc cakes . . . makes digestible, 
biscuits! we good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 











LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


DAYTON'S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


WINDING 
MOTOR PAIRING 
BUILDING 

Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 


and used motors 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 














COTTON TAGS 


You Cannot Beal and We Don’t Believe You Can Match 
WOLFE CITY SERVICE OR QUALITY! 


This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 
O Tag used by every independent and co-operative gin in ihe United States. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAG 


The Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 


ALL SIZES 


ALL COLORS 
Texas Tag & Specialty Company 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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A portly amateur soprano seeking a 
job in vaudeville went to an agent with 
a list of the “numbers” she could sing. 
The agent glanced through it and then 
looked up at the girl. 

“You’ve got a pretty big repertoire, 
haven't you?” he said. 

“Well,” replied the singer, blushing 
slightly, “it’s the breathing that develops 
one, you know.” 


eee 

Although we joke about the rabbit 

And all about the rabbit’s habit 

What would we do 

For rabbit stew, 

If rabbits didn’t have the habit? 

eee 

A tall, bowlegged Texan touring Eng- 
land would josh the Britishers about 
their “midget” country. He irritated one 
man who asked him to give the dimen- 
sions of his wonderful state. 

“Waal,” drawled the Texan, “I don’t 
rightly know just how big she is, but I 
do know that you can board a train and 
24 hours later you will still be in the 
Lone Star State.” 

“But what does that prove?” the Eng- 
lishman snapped. “We have trains like 
that here, too.” 

eee 

The medical officer was testing the 
water supply. 

“What precautions do you take against 
infection?” he asked the sergeant in 
charge. 

“We boil it first, sir,” the sergeant 
replied. 

“Good!” 

“Then we filter it.” 

“Excellent!” 

“And then, just for safety’s sake, we 
always drink beer.” 

eee 

A contractor went out to look over 
one of his homes. Walking up to a house 
in which a carpenter was working, he 
whispered: “Can you hear me through 
this wall?” 

“Yep!” 

“Can you see me?” 

“Not very well.” 

“That,” said the contractor happily, 
“is what I call a darned good wall.” 

ee 

A mild little man walked into an in- 
come tax inspector’s office, sat down and 
beamed on everyone. 

“What can we do for you?” asked the 
inspector. 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied the little 
man, “I just wanted to meet the people 
I'm working for.” 

eee 

The boxers chasing each other around 
the ring kept treading on the toes of the 
small referee. At last he lost patience 
and called them to the center. “If you 
two don’t stop treading on my feet,” he 
shouted, “there’s going to be a fight.” 

eee 

Prof.: “What is the most outstanding 
products that chemistry has given to the 
world?” 

Soph.: “Blondes.” 

eee 

Nancy: “I think there’s company down- 
stairs.” 

Sally: “How d’ya knew?” 

Nancy: “I just heard Mamma laugh 
at Papa’s joke.” 
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MITCHELL 


Supermatic 
3M heater 








Great Heating ty! 

3,000,000 BTU pe 

Automatic! fo sui pistur »\, 
moisture in the@ptton, ert ils 
Economical! — » the ing a drie 

Supermatic redu hea put b down 

sumption. This is a auto ally. 

Safe! — 100% Safety i of as failur 
Convenient! — Automa ignit j t goes out. 
Scientific! — Heated air j Heater ca 
remains cool during operd 
Adaptable! — Equipped for ®, propane © al. gas. 
New! — The Supermatic Heat po! to suit the mo content 
of the cotton is brand new and ered by patents ap d for. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 






Manufacturers of Fine MacPiwery for g Century 











HARDWICKE-ETTER 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEMS 


EFFICIENT and DEPENDABLE 








Built in Various Sizes 
to Fit your Requirements 


Illustration: Double Type | 
For Large Outfits 


Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 


Lint _ —_ 


IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate this new 
addition to the Ginning System as applied to 
YOUR Plant. 


This Lint Cleaner uses LINE FLOW AIR 
WASH cleaning process, in addition to oscillat- 
ing Saws and smooth rigid Grids. This combi- 
nation effectively removes motes, shale and 
leaf trash, smooths lint, improves color, and 
greatly improves the sample. Better grades 
will secure you 























MORE GINNING AND MORE PROFITS 


White for Balletin Vo. 48 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° ATLANTA » MEMPHIS * FRESNO 


























